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HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


Grand Central Depot, 


42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Offers every inducement to the trav 
eler seeking a comfortable and con 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant. European plan. We 
attend to your baggage. 











Rates, $1 a day and upwards 
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HE shooter or fisherman who 

has tasted the joys of a hunt- 

ing or fishing trip in the Northwest 

smiles when he hears other hunting 
grounds spoken of. 

Before deciding on your next trip 
see what the Northwest has to 
offer. 

“Shooting and Fishing Along 
the Line of the Great Northern 
Railway,” and “‘ Moose and Deer 
Hunting in Northwestern Minne- 
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NCE upon a time there was an 
Irishman. 

They have occurred frequent- 
ly since. But this Irishman was unique. 
Most of them are. This one was home- 
sick. That is not unique. He was a 
Hudson Bay Factor at an isolated post 
in the Great Lone Land and he happen- 
ed to write a letter. He wrote it to his 
chiefs. His chiefs were London direc- 
tors and after the Secretary of the Board 
had erased the sentimental part of his 
yearly correspondence, a member there- 
of who prided himself on being original 
said something about a suggestion as to 
the advisability of sending a couple of 
pigs out to Prince Rupert’s Land as it 
was then called, and he grew important. 

The thought of the expatriated Irish- 
man’s home sick feelings didn’t occur to 
him and he promulgated an idea. Ideas 
of anything besides dividends generally 
startle British directors doing business 
in America and they dined, wined and 
the pigs were sent out in the next boat 
to York Factory on Hudson Bay and the 
Irishman was glad and a report became 
current from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Forty-ninth parallel that the Irishman 
had “a pull.” 

History doesn’t say anything about 
the pigs for seventy five years or the 
feelings of the Irishman or the idea of 
the original-minded director that like 
Cortez who had introduced the horse he 
would distribute pigs throughout a new 


ed, 
‘s sport for us all. 
OAR HUNTING SONG. 


and uncivilized world which was limited 
only by three or four oceans previously 
arranged for. Englishmen have those 
feelings about oceans and continents 
and things. But the Irishman died. The 
Englishman also presumably — did. 
Whether he did or not doesn’t concern 
anybody except his family. The pigs 
lived. 

And then three quarters of a century 
after the Englishman ran up against 
that pig headed idea a couple of lives 
were changed. That little pot-bellied 
director probably struts around in spirit 
on the fact. Bismarcks, Gladstones and 
Beaconsfields do not control the world 
after all. 

She came up to the North a year ago. 
She didn’t exactly know why. American 
girls are not expected to give explana- 
tions. Their explanations are generally 
given to their own consciences. She had 
“done” London, Paris and Florence, 
trotted through miles of picture galler- 
ies, cantered for weeks along the Appian 
Way, renewed acquaintances made at a 
Brussels school with poverty stricken 
German Countess, and outvied Russian 
ladies in her independence and after re- 
fusing the proposals of a French Count 
and an English younger son with a 
courtesy title, she sighed for new sensa- 
tions. 

An old uncle with that letter writing 
habit that grows within a man outside 
the world of telephones and electric cars 

(63) 
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asked her to the Northern fort he com- 
manded. And she went. 

She had never heard about the Irish- 
man, and the pigs that his Celtic soul had 
languished for, but she liked Lac Ste 
Anne and stayed until the golden au- 
tumn leaves had fallen and the snows 
had covered the ground. And she be- 
gan to permit herself to be made love 
to. 

A well constituted girl of twenty will 
permit anything but ennui. 

And down from the far North where 
men had lived since boy-hood days with 
visionary notions of women begotten 
from antedeluvian books, they came, saw 
and were conquered. Up from the sun- 
ny plains of the South on their yearly 
journeyings came the junior officers of 
“the Company” and they loved the girl 
that reminded them of a civilization they 
were fast beginning to know. And she 
laughed at it all. 

This girl with her Parisian gowns, 
New York manner and London ac- 
quaintances, bewildered half a continent. 
She would sit by the poplar fire at her 
old uncle’s side and listen to his hints 
about matrimony with a pretty “moue” at 
the thought of a life in that bleak north- 
land. She wished rather to hear the stor- 
ies of rushing rapids, fiercely fought 
fight and the ‘deeds of derring do” of the 
fur traders of the past. For she was a 
woman. 

That was how the pig story came out. 
The uncle told it merely as an incident 
and quietly laughed behind the whiffs of 
his long clay pipe at the Irishman and his 
pigs. 

She didn’t express any thoughts those 
days. Her worshippers didn’t give a rap 
whether she ever had a_ thought. 
They looked into her dark brown eyes 
and forgot about thoughts. 

They forgot even that it was Christ- 
mas time as her “trainante” 
songs they never knew but only felt on 
the eve of the Holy Natal Day. For 
Hudson Bay Factors have open house 
on Christmas Eve. 

It was from Il Trovatore. Something 
about “I have sighed to rest me,” and 
the broad-backed half hundred listened 
and wondered. They had heard Annie 


voice sang 
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Laurie, Kathleen Mavourneen, but Il 
Trovatore even was new to them. They 


didn’t know that the last time she had 
heard that world-old song that there was 
a somebody who was now half forgotten, 
had attempted to hold her hand and that 
the contrast of her present life caused 
the peculiar vibration in her voice. 

She half laughed at the effect of her 
song. She raised her head with the femin- 
ine feeling that half a hundred manly 
hearts were at her feet. It was the last 
verse. She threw a look around the old 
Fort room which took in every man and 
then theold sweet song went forth again. 
\nd every man thought the song was 
sung to him. Then the door burst open. 
There was a scream, and an Indian fell 
quivering on the floor. 

“He has come! 
come!” he gasped to the 
bent over him. 


Namoniasea has 
actor who 


“In the name of God, man, what is the 
matter?” said the Factor. 

The music stopped and the girl ran to 
her uncle and she could hear him inter- 
pret the Cree and say: 

“Oh! bosh! It is only that old boar, 
that the people are so afraid of.” 

And then the Indian was taken 
another room and ministered to. 

Then an old Sub-Trader took her 
aside and explained that for fifty years 
there had been in the district a peculiar 
tribe of animals; that through the incon- 
siderateness of an old Hudson Bay ofh- 
cial, a number of pigs had escaped and 
become wild and were a menace to the 
settiement on the lake shore. Seventy 
five vears of wild life and northern win- 
ters had developed peculiarities in the 
way of tasks and speed and ferocity. One 
of the tribe had developed such strange 
qualities and seemed to retain such her- 
editary memories that with his later ac- 
quired savagery, he would boldly attack 
the little settlement outside the Fort. He 
talked nicely, did the Sub-Trader, and 
he tock advantage of the American girl’s 
evident interest. 

He explained that the Indians and 
halibreeds held these swine in such awe 
that they, who would face grizzlies sin- 
gle handed, were thrown into paroxysms 
of superstitious fear at their mere appear- 
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ance. This old boar was their particu- 
lar dread and unfortunately he had 
made the swamps and rocky fastnesses 
around Lac Ste Anne his home. A pig 
even under normal conditions was as 
much a matter of aversion to an Indian 
as to a Mahommedan and the fame of 
Namoniasca, “the one who eats men,” 
was used not only to quiet the querulous 
child but was told around the hunting 
fires of the north; as the Irishman’s 
countrymen spoke of giants, goblins, and 
banshees. 

And she asked why they didn’t kill 
him, and was told that the Indians were 
afraid, and the Hudson Bay officers 
knew that a boar was not a fur-bearing 
animal; and the Sub-Trader, the officer 
of a company that imagines that a few 
hundred million square miles of God's 
earth should be devoted to the growth 
and development of ladies’ boas and 
beaver over-coats and dividends, thought 
the explanation a good one. 

And she laughed, this girl of a world 
that smiled at his, and went to the little 
old-fashioned spinet of another day and 
soon the hearts of the traders of the 
North were stirred by the thrilling notes 
of the old German boar-hunting song 
that has thrilled Kaiser and peasant for 
an hundred years. lew understood the 
words, butallfelt them. Fiercer and fierc- 
er rose the notes through the lonely old 
Fort, thrilling and more thrilling be- 
came the voice that had a few minutes 
before melted them with a love song. 
Her eves kindledand her face flushed and 
as she turned and looked at those who 
hadn't known a white woman since 
childhood days, she knew that they were 
one—the lust of the chase was on them 
all. 

“Will you go?” she said quietly, this 
woman who was after new sensations. 
Go! These men of the Northern Zone 
who had faced Arctic ice-floes, savage 
wolf packs and Blackfoot treachery ! Go 
and with her! There was a mighty 
roar from these men who live in the si- 
lent places of the earth, and she felt with- 
in her heart a new sensation that made 
her realize with almost awesome dread 
the power of woman. And she laughed 
again. Mary, Queen of Scots, made a 
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ten vear war and smiled at her execution, 
and a French courtesan changed a dyn- 
asty for a word. 

“IT knew vou would’, she said sweet- 
ly. And as if some Fifth Avenue lounger 
Was waiting for a canter in the Park, 
“T will be down in a minute.” 

And then ponies were re-saddled, sal- 
mon-spears inspected, old fashioned 
Queen Anne bayonets lashed to poles, 
and a delicate seal spear was taken from 
above the fire place for her. 

And out into the Northern night they 
went. 

The shimmering Aurora’ Borealis 
lighted up the cavalcade as they passed 
through the Fort gates and in the crisp, 
cold air the laugh of the American girl 
rang forth as clear as ever it did when 
maiden went forth with falcon on wrist 
and hound by side, for heron or hare. 

l‘orty men were following at her beck 
and call, and she little thought, in 
laughing mood and London made rid- 
ing habit, that there was a something 
that told of the olden time. 

The settlement was alight. Was not 
Namoniasca to be slain? And the usu- 
ally undemonstrative natives cheered 
them as they passed. He was in the 
gorge, to the right along the shore, they 
said—and her escort scoffed at it. They 
said that at night he was in the swamps. 

(On the outskirts of the little settle- 
ment they spread out like a fan—and she 
jogged along the trail. She had been a 
member of the Meadowbrook. And her 
knowledge came in well. The mongrel 
dogs, the huskies of the north, ran to 
and fro and yelped their sharp, wolf-like 
barks. Soon there was a fierce, pro- 


* longed bellow, and she stopped her pony. 


They had struck the trail. Louder and 
louder were the vells, and nearer and 
nearer they came. Her pony snorted and 
there was a perceptible quiver in the 
neck she patted. 

“Steady, boy, steady,” she said, and 
her eyes flashed as she heard a crackling 
in the underbrush above; and her hand 
tightened on the spear. 

Alone. for she had insisted, half co- 
quettishly, in being left to herself. She 
wanted to think of the feelings she had 
aroused in those wild Northmen. And 
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down from the precipitous cliffs with 
clatter of stone and fierce, resentful 
grunt, sped the swiftfooted terror of the 
North. And the girl whose fathers had 
faced the Hessian cavalry at Yorktown, 
didn’t scream or faint, as she might have 
done at a cry of fire or a mouse at New- 
port. One hand grasped her rein and 
the other held the spear. Down he came 
while the clamoring dogs howled at the 
top. 

In the mystic, weird light of the Aur- 
ora Lorealis that flecked with fantastic 
shape the narrow gorge, he looked some- 
thing unreal, something that to the 
daughter of a Wall Street father seemed 
supernatural. But she faced him. On 
he came. And then the woman's sense of 
protection Her horse 
shivered under her, the dogs howled 
from the cliffs and the forty men were 
away. Her spear was poised, when un- 
der the balsam undergrowth there came 
the hunted boar. Her pony’s foreleg 
was gripped by its teeth. There was a 
rear, the awful scream of the horse, a cry 
of terror, and the pony quivering in ab- 
ject fear, threw himself on the ground. 
Her spear fell and she lay helpless at the 
mercy of the infuriated beast. 

And then there came a man. He had 
loved her from afar off, this young mis- 
sionary, who was looked and laughed at 
as the puerile teacher of an effete relig- 
ion. And those who had forgotten the 
teachings at their mother’s knees, de 


possessed her. 


AND 
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spised him. He was going to minister 
to an old Christian Indian on the lake 
shore. 

As the boar rushed at her he sprang 
for the spear she dropped. The open 
mouthed brute was about to seize her. 
There was a quick thrust behind the 
shoulder and the small spear snapped at 
the hilt. But the beast clambered, 
crawled, his huge tusks grasping the 
earfk. His horrible mouth yawned with- 
in a foot of her arm, she almost lost con- 
sciousness. ‘Then the missionary thrust 
the shaft of the spear between the tusks, 
far down his throat. There were some 
awful gurgles, a few convulsive quiv- 
ers, a spasmodic attempt to rise and the 
horrible thing lay dead. And there was 
a something in the missionary’s face that 
didn’t speak of the love, kindliness and 
beauty of the religion he preached. It 
was the fierceness of the savage man. 
And she looked up at him and could see 
in the northern lights the flashing eves 
and compressed lips, and the girl of an- 
other civilization had a new sensation. 

* * * 

With her sprained arm in silken scarf 
she came down that Christmas day and 
as the young missionary, responding to 
her uncle’s suggestive bow, rose to his 
feet and with folded hands proceeded, 
“Omnipotens Deus,” she looked over the 
Loar’s Head that held the place of honor 
at the Christmas dinner caught his 
eye—and they both understood. 





eee. 
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O the dear day-dream of the rippling stream 
With the alders bending o’er, 

And the cool air blent with the forest's scent, 
And the green of the wood-fringed shore; 

The golden haze of the autumn days 
In the years that are long gone by, 

When my fishline sank from the mossy bank, 
And the brook trout took the fly! 

O the waters cool of the shadow'd pool 
In the hush of the drowsy noon, 

And the mottled gleam in the purling stream 
And the ring of the reel’s swift tune— 

The line stretched taut while the blood glows 

hot 

\t the challenging sharp defi, 

O the swirl and swish of the fighting fish, 
When the brook trout took the fly! 


© the days of yore that will come no more, 
Ihe song of the reel now 

The stream that tlows where the torest grows 
At the oft 

Where the | 
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Then up in the morning early, 
Up at the horn’s sweet call 


Our spears are 


well tipped. 


The stirrup-cup sipped, 


And we know there's sport for us all 
Oxtp Boar HUNTING 


NCE upon a time there was an 
lrishman. 

They have occurred frequent- 
ly since. But this Irishman was unique. 
Most of them are. This one was home- 
That is not unique. He was a 
Hudson Bay Factor at an isolated post 
in the Great Lone Land and he happen- 
ed to write a letter. He wrote it to his 
chiefs. His chiefs were London direc 
tors and after the Secretary of the Board 
had erased the sentimental part of his 
yearly correspondence, a member there- 
of who prided himself on being original 
said something about a suggestion as to 
the advisability of sending a couple of 
pigs out to Prince Rupert's Land as it 
was then called, and he grew important. 

The thought of the expatriated Irish- 
man’s home sick feelings didn't occur to 
him and he promulgated an idea. Ideas 
of anything besides dividends generally 
startle British directors doing business 
in America and they dined, wined and 
the pigs were sent out in the next boat 
to York Factory on Hudson Bay and the 
Irishman was glad and a report became 
current from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Forty-ninth parallel that the Irishman 
had “a puli.” 

History doesn’t say anything about 
the pigs for seventy five years or the 
feelings of the Irishman or the idea of 
the original-minded director that like 
Cortez who had introduced the horse he 


would distribute pigs throughout a new 


S 


sick. 


11 


SONG 


and uncivilized world which was limited 
only by three or four oceans previously 
arranged for. Englishmen have thos¢ 
about oceans and continents 
But the Irishman died. The 
presumably — did 


feelings 
and things. 

Englishman also 
doesn’t concern 


pigs 


Whether he did or not 
except his family. he 


anybody 
lived. 

\nd then three quarters of a century 
after the Englishman ran up 
that pig headed idea a couple of lives 
were changed. That little pot-bellied 
director probably struts around in spiri 
on the fact. Bismarcks, Gladstones and 
Beaconsnhelds do not control the world 
after all. 

She came up to the North a vear ago 
She didn’t exactly know why. 


agains! 


\mericaii 
girls are not expected to give explana 
tions. Their explanations are generally 
given to their own consciences. She had 
“done” London, Paris and Florence, 
trotted through miles of picture galler 
ies, cantered for weeks along the Appian 
Wavy, renewed acquaintances made at a 
school with poverty stricken 
German Countess, and outvied 
ladies in her independence and after re 
fusing the proposals of a ltrench Count 

English younger son with a 


title, she sighed for new sensa 


Br ] 
»TUssels 


Russian 


and an 
courtes\ 
tions. 
An old uncle with that letter writing 
habit that grows within a man outside 
the world of telephones and electric cars 
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asked her to the Northern fort he com- 


manded. And she went. 

She had never heard about the Irish- 
man, and the pigs that his Celtic soul had 
languished for, but she liked Lac Ste 
Anne and stayed until the golden au- 
tumn leaves had fallen and the snows 
had covered the ground. And she be- 
gan to permit herself to be made love 
to. 

A well constituted girl of twenty will 
permit anything but ennui. 

And down from the far North where 
men had lived since boy-hood days with 
visionary notions of women begotten 
from antedeluvian books, they came, saw 
and were conquered. Up from the sun- 
ny plains of the South on their vearly 
journeyings came the junior officers of 
“the Company” and they loved the girl 
that reminded them of a civilization they 
were fast beginning to know. And she 
laughed at it all. 

This girl with her Parisian gowns, 
New York manner and London ac- 
quaintances, bewildered half a continent. 
She would sit by the poplar fire at her 
old unele’s side and listen to his hints 
about matrimony with a pretty “moue” at 
the thought of a life in that bleak north- 
land. She wished rather to hear the stor- 
ies of rushing rapids, fiercely fought 
fight and the “deeds of derring do” of the 
fur traders of the past. For she was a 
woman. 

That was how the pig story came out. 
The uncle told it merely as an incident 
and quietly iaughed behind the whiffs of 
his long clay pipe at the Irishman and his 
pigs. 

She didn’t express any thoughts those 
days. Her worshippers didn’t give a rap 
whether she ever had a_ thought. 
They looked into her dark brown eves 
and forgot about thoughts. 

They forgot even that it was Christ- 
mas time as her “trainante’’ voice sang 
songs they never knew but only felt on 
the eve of the Holy Natal Day. For 
Hudson Bay Factors have open house 
on Christmas Eve. 

It was from II Trovatore. 
about “I have sighed to rest me,” 


Something 
and 


the broad-backed half hundred listened 
and wondered. ] 


They had heard Annie 


AND 
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Laurie, Kathleen Mavourneen, but Il 
Trovatore even was new to them. They 


didn't know that the last time she had 
heard that world-old song that there was 
a somebody who was now half forgotten, 
had attempted to hold her hand and that 
the contrast of her present life caused 
the peculiar vibration in her voice. 

She half laughed at the effect of her 
song. She raised her head with the femin- 
ine feeling that half a hundred manly 
hearts were at her feet. It was the last 
verse. She threw alook around the old 
Fort room which took in every man and 
then theold sweet song went forth again. 


\nd every man thought the song was 
sung to him. hen the door burst open. 
here was a scream, and an Indian fell 


quivering on the floor. 

“He has 
come!” he gasped to the 
bent over him. 


has 
who 


Namoniasca 
‘actor 


come! 


“In the name of God, man, what is the 
matter?” said the Factor. 

The music stopped and the girl ran to 
ier uncle and she could hear him inter- 
pret the Cree and say: 

“Oh! bosh! It is only that old boar, 
that the people are so afraid of.” 


\nd then the Indian was taken into 
another room and ministered to. 
Then an old Sub-Trader took her 


aside and explained that for fifty years 
there had been in the district a peculiar 
tribe of animals; that through the incon- 
siderateness oi an old Hudson Bay offi- 
cial, a number of pigs had escaped and 
become wild and were a menace to the 
settlement on the lake shore. Seventy 
five vears of wild life and northern win- 
ters had developed peculiarities in the 
way of tusks and speed and ferocity. One 
of the tribe had developed such strange 
qualities and seemed to retain such her- 
editary memories that with his later ac- 
quired savagery, he would boldly attack 
the little settlement outside the Fort. He 
talked nicely, did the Sub-Trader, and 
he took advantage of the American girl’s 
evident interest. 

He explained that the 


Indians and 


halibreeds held these swine in such awe 
that they, who would face grizzlies sin- 
gle handed, were thrown into paroxysms 
of superstitious fear at their mere appear- 
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ance. This old boar was their particu- 
lar dread and unfortunately he had 
made the swamps and rocky fastnesses 


around Lac Ste Anne his home. A pig 
even under normal conditions was as 


much a matter of aversion to an Indian 
as to a Mahommedan and the fame of 
Namoniasca, “the one who eats men,” 
was used not only to quiet the querulous 
child but was told around the hunting 
fires of the north; as the Irishman’s 
countrymen spoke of giants, goblins, and 
banshees. 

And she asked why they didn’t kill 
him, and was told that the Indians were 
afraid, and the Hudson Bay officers 
knew that a boar was not a fur-bearing 
animal; and the Sub-Trader, the officer 
of a company that imagines that a few 
hundred million square miles of God’s 
earth should be devoted to the growth 
and development of ladies’ boas and 
beaver over-coats and dividends, thought 
the explanation a good one. 

And she laughed, this girl of a world 
that smiled at his, and went to the little 
old-fashioned spinet of another day and 
soon the hearts of the traders of the 
North were stirred by the thrilling notes 
of the old German boar-hunting 
that has thrilled Kaiser and peasant for 
an hundred years. lew understood the 
words, butallfelt them. Fiercer and fierc- 
er rose the notes through the lonely old 
Fort, thrilling and more thrilling be- 
came the voice that had a few minutes 
before melted them with a love 
Her eves kindledand her face flushed and 
as she turned and looked at those who 
hadn’t known a white woman _ since 
childhood days, she knew that they were 
one—the lust of the chase was on them 
all. 

“Will you go?” she said quietly, this 
woman who was after new sensations. 
Go! These men of the Northern Zone 
who had faced Arctic ice-floes, savage 
wolf packs and Blackfoot treachery! Go 
and with her! There was a mighty 


song 


song. 


roar from these men who live in the si- 
lent places of the earth, and she felt with- 
in her heart a new sensation that made 
her realize with almost awesome dread 
the power of woman. 
again. 


And she laughed 
Mary, Queen of Scots, made a 
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ten vear war and smiled at her execution, 
and a French courtesan changed a dyn- 
asty for a word. 

“T knew you would”, she said sweet- 
ly. And as if some Fifth Avenue lounger 
Was waiting for a canter in the Park, 
“T will be down in a minute.” 

And then ponies were re-saddled, sal- 
mon-spears inspected, old fashioned 
Queen Anne bayonets lashed to poles, 
and a delicate seal spear was taken from 
above the fire place for her. 

And out into the Northern night they 
went. 

The shimmering Aurora 
lighted up the cavalcade as they passed 
through the Fort gates and in the crisp, 
cold air the laugh of the American girl 
rang forth as clear as ever it did when 
maiden went forth with falcon on wrist 
and hound by side, for heron or hare. 

Forty men were following at her beck 
and call, and little thought, in 
laughing mood and London made rid- 
ing habit, that there was a something 
that told of the olden time. 

The settlement was alight. Was not 
Namoniasca to be slain? And the usu- 
ally undemonstrative natives cheered 
them as they passed. He was in_ the 
gorge, to the right along the shore, they 
said—and her escort scoffed at it. They 
said that at night he was in the swamps. 

On the outskirts of the little seitle- 
ment they spread out like a fan—and she 
jogged along the trail. She had been a 
member of the Meadowbrook. And her 
knowledge came in well. The mongrel 
dogs, the huskies of the north, ran to 
and fro and yelped their sharp, wolf-like 
barks. there was a fierce, pro- 
longed bellow, and she stopped her pony. 
They had struck the trail. Louder and 
louder were the vells, and nearer and 
nearer they came. Her pony snorted and 


Borealis 


she 


Soon 


there was a perceptible quiver in the 
neck she patted. 
“Steady, boy, steady,” she said, and 


her eyes flashed as she heard a crackling 
in the underbrush above; and her hand 
tightened on the spear. 

Alone. For she had insisted, half co 
quettishly, in being left to herself. She 
wanted to think of the feelings she had 
aroused in those wild Northmen. And 
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precipitous cliffs 
sped the swiftfooted terror of the 


Hessian cavalry 


didn’t scream or faint, as she might have 


of fire or a mouse at New- 


| down he came 


the narrow gorge, | 


woman's sense 


Her spear was poised, when 
balsam undergrowth there 


Her spear fell ¢ lay iaislees ss at the 


spised him. He was going to ministe 
to an old Christian Indian on the lake 
shore. 

As the boar rushed at her he sprang 
for the spear she dropped. The open 
mouthed brute was about to seize her. 
There was a quick thrust behind the 
shoulder and the small spear snapped at 
the hilt. But the beast clambered., 


crawled, his huge tusks grasping the 
earth. His horrible mouth yawned with 
in a foot of her arm, she almost lost con 
sciousness. Then the missionary thrust 
the shaft of the spear between the tusks, 
far down his throat. There were some 

l juin 
ers, a spasmodic attempt to rise and th 
horrible thing lav dead. And there was 


a something in the missionary’s face 


awful gurgles, a few convulsive ¢ 


that 
didn’t speak of the love, kindliness and 
beauty of the religion he preached. It 
was the fierceness of the savage man 
\nd she looked up at him and could se 
in the northern lights the flashing eves 
and compressed lips, and the girl 


~! 


of an 
other civilization had a new sensation 

With her sprained arm in silken scart 
she came down that Christmas day and 
he voung missionary, responding to 
her uncle’s suggestive bow, rose to his 


feet and with folded hands proceeded, 


“Conn Ipot ens | Jeus, she | looke dl Over tiie 
soar’s Head that held the place of homes 
al the Christmas aauaie caught his 


eve—and they both understood. 
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With the alders vending o'er, 


O the dear day-dream of th« 
} 


And the cool air blent with th 


i¢ orest 
\nd the green of the wood-fringed sl 
The golden haze of the autumn d: 
In the years that are long gone by, 


ore 
the mossy 


When my fishline sank from 
\nd the brook trout took the fly! 


shadow'd pool 


© the waters cool of the 
In the hush of the drowsy noon, 
And the mottled gleam in the purling ote 


\nd the ring of the reel’s 


Cal 
Che line stretched taut while 
hot 
At the challenging 
© the swirl and swish it 
When the brook trout took the 
1¢ days Ol yore that will com 
he song of the reel now sti 
‘he stream that flows where the 
\t the foot of a far-off hill, 
Where the breezes blow in their 





low, 
And a gleam from the 
Lights the shadows cool 
Where the brook trout took 
O 
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ALEX. HUNTER 


“HERE are dogs and dogs, and 
there exist among this noble 
animal as many types and char- 

acteristics, as among men. 

Every variety of dog has his individ- 
ual traits. The bull for his gameness, 
the greyhound for his swiftness, the 
shepherd for his watchfulness, the beagle 
for his scent, the setter, the noblest of all, 
for his fidelity, loyalty and keen instinct; 
as for the coon dog let his name too be 
inscribed on the roll of fame, for he can 
outbark all creation, scratch more, gulp 
more, live longer and die harder, than 
any quadruped on this green earth. 

Few people understand the royal na- 
ture, the noble characteristics of the dog. 
They class him with other tame animals. 
Some people like him, some tolerate, 


some positively dislike him, but there 
are a few, thanks to Diana, who love him, 
and but for these few, the dog would 
be an Ishmaelite, and like the curs of 


Constantinople act as the scavengers of 


{ 
f his most trusted friend 


| have, in my time, owned many 
setters. Thev were “cracks” in their line, 
nd were my constant companions. but 


1 


f them all, Jessie, died 
She was of a loving 


thre best veloved ( 


last hunting season 


nature—and such a superb field dog 

and a household pet—that I shall never 
forget her to my dying day. And when 
the life sands are nearly run out [| shall 
wish, like the Arab for his dromedary, 


he Esquimaux for his reindeer, the In 
dian for his pony, 
accompany me in that 
“bourne no 


that her shadow shall 
journey from 


ever 


long 
whose traveller re- 
turns.” 

When Jessie was a little puppy her 
education began. When I made my dail 
julep, punch or cocktail, as the case may 
be, I would pour a little in a saucer for 
Miss Jessie and by the time she was 
grown learned several things. In 
the evening she would take her station 
on the porch and when she saw me com- 
ing she would fly to the kitchen and take 
the tin bucket by the handle and run to 
the cook, who would go to the ice chest, 
put a chunk in the basket and Miss 


] 
she 


Jessie would carry it up the steps in 
a series of frenzied bounds, and when 
she reached the sideboard, would watch 


the decoction of the beverage with 
shining eyes, and wagged her tail 


for all she was worth. When she finish 
ed her drink and wanted more, she would 
take the saucer between her teeth and 
bring it to me. 

She knew to the minute the coming of 
the postman and newsboys; all knew 
her and her ways were a source of daily 
amusement to them. Jessie would meet 
them and get the documents and come 
flying into the room. She would never 
yield the paper to anybody but myseli. 
The ordinary mail she gave to any of 
the household, and she knew every one 
by name as well as I did. 

“Take this letter,” I would say, “to 
Miss Sally,”—and was up the 
steps in the twinkling of an eye, and her 
peculiar scratching on the door always 
was an open sesame. ©)n her return sh« 
would distribute the whole batch of let 
ters, and when there were 
seemed really put out. She 
general messenger, would shut the door, 
bring small articles by name, and was 
so well trained that she never could be 
induced to take a mouthful from anyon 


Jessie 


1 
none sn 
acted as 


but myself at meal times. 
\s the soul of some great artist cd 
scended into the idiotic negro, Blind 


Tom, so the spirit of some singer must 
have entered Jessie's body, for she tried 
often to give vent to her feelings in song 
and such singing. To see her sittin 

on the top of the piano, her eyes fixed 
sentimentally upon the ceiling, giving 
vent to the most lugubrious howls, an 

barks, that were a cross between the bat 

shee and cry of the loon. 

But it was as a field dog that Jessi 
shone as the brightest jewel of them all 
Some dogs might match her but non 
She knew more about the ways 
of the quail than I did. I soon learned 
to let her have her own way. She was 
the only setter I ever saw, who, whei 
they found a covey in a dense cover’ 
would back out, find the sportsman and 


excel. 






































e creeping, stealthy step let him 


kn that the game was found, and then 
slowly but surely lead him to the right 
sp I 


In retrieving she was perfect. <A 
winged bird was her delight. She never 
let up until she had it in her mouth. I 
have seen a rabbit dart beneath her nose 
while trailing a crippled quail and she 
never turned her eyes upon him. 

()ne evening I started out for a brief 
hunt. It had been raining heavily for 
two days and a half. The ground was 


spongy and grass and verdure surcharg- 
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content with this effort to make herseit 
small, she crawled along to where ther¢ 
was a puddle of water and crouched 
down until only her nose and eyes were 


visible. Looking up the ridge, I saw 
a large covey of quail running down the 
furrow right in Jessie’s mouth. She was 
trembling with excitement but did not 
move. I stood about ten yards behind 
her, as motionless as a statue. On came 
the birds until the foremost one seemed 
to me to literally step on her head; then 
with a loud whirr they flushed and made 
off to the woods, leaving two of their 





ed \ inoisture. 


I was walking along 
the edge of a cornfield which at this 
Christmas time was nothing but lines of 
ks with deep gullies between the 


rows. Jessie started through the corn- 
field and suddenly came to a dead stand. 
| was so astonished that I could only 
stare at her in amazement, for there was 
not a vestige of cover in the cornfield. 
lt was as bare as a billiard table. As | 
looked L saw her sink, lower and lower, 
to the ground and flatten herself until 


S 


looked like a spread out skin. Not 


number, which I shot, as a tribute to 
the wisdom or instinct of this matchless 


dog 


\nother time I was hunting on the 
same plantation and was ‘within fifty 
yards of the Nottaway River, which, at 
this point, had a steep bluff about sixty 
feet high. Jessie was trotting along a 
few steps in front when she stumbled 
over an old red fox that was lying low 
in the heather. In a second the fox 
was flying to the bluff, and at my shout 
of “Catch him, Jessie!” she bounded af- 








FIELD 





ter him and crowded the old red so clos« 
hat he could not double, but took a fly- 
ing leap over the cliff, and straight into 
e air owed him. 
Chere was a simultaneous splash and 
hen | reached the bank and 
ver, | beheld as pretty a combat 
as Lever witnessed. The fox fought for 
was not his element 
killed, and 
examined her 


lip she 


Jessie foll 
looked 


about 


water 

soon 
ragged him ashore. L « 
irefully but beyond a split 


le Worse, 


his life, but 
Was Jessi 


Was 


while the fox was badly 
put her to a severe 

st, | took her with me to hunt in 
Northampton North Carolina, 
here | had never been before. On thi 
first day Whit Urquhart and myself left 
1¢ after an early break ist and rod 


ver five miles, most of the distance: 


County, 


Cl 


ugh by-paths 1n a great swamp. At 

re o e hunting grounds, | 
shed t c my pipe and to my dis 
eust foun | had left my tobace 
ag at home. \t first I determined to 
de back after en a happy thought 


struck me and | wrote a note asking to 


unt up the pouch and send it back by 
t] 


] 4 “% 
essie. Wrapping the note up, I gave 
» Jessie and told her to carry it back 


did not understan 
ing her back a hund 


ards or so and waving her in the direc 


‘You don’t expect to see her again, 


» vou’ enquired my nion. 
j 


‘| most certainly do,” 


compa 


[ answered 


[ will be oua gallon of twenty vear 
\pple ack of my own. brewing 
o st that ridge belt of vours, tha 
will never see her until vou rea 
¢ tl is evel ng. 
We made the bet. 
along the field slowly. 


Jessie, covered with 
nd in her mouth 


ud, dashed up a Was 
small bundle wl ] 


a lich proved to be the 
bacco pouch and a note from Miss 
‘] received your note brought by your 
nderful dog and send the bag by the 
S te.” . 
said Whit, drawing a long 





‘T never would have believed 
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unless | saw with my own eyes. Jessie 
may not be as fast as the telegrap yh, but 
ve can beat the railroad out of sight.” 
Last fall, | went to North Carolina to 
shoot, taking Jessie, and two other dogs. 
\fter the first day out, which proved to 
very exhi sting work, both 
for myself and the setters, | showed 
an and seemed to lose, ue 
at once, her dash and spirit. The ne 

iclead her in the stable. On my 
[ hurried t t her loose and ex 


s 


be a dav's 
Je ssie 


signs of 


day, | 


1 
return, l 


mit nto her peat See | found to 
my dismay that she was a very sick dog, 


back into her 
ing quick, and she 
though I forced 
of beef down her throat. 

When I mounted my 


morning, 


her eves were away head 
would eai 


extra¢ 


her breat] 
nothing, some 
horse the next 
staggered down the 


pette d her, and 


Je SS1¢€ 


got down, 


steps and | ¢g 


told her to lie down on the mat in th 
eel ae eo ae état 

] r< she looKed at me with a wistiui, 
longing gaze, that puzzled me then, but 
as made clear afterwards. I thought 
s] vould be all right in a few davs, for 
she ad been seriously sick seve ral time 5, 
1d | rode gaily off. fter a splendid 


day's hunt, Mr. Urq 


juhart and myself r 
reaching the 
an unwieldy affair, I got « 
to open it. The sun was just setting. 
| had let the horses through, when to n 

amazement | saw a dog crawling 


turned home. )n 


Which Was 


aras mie 

“Jessie!” | exclaimed. “Can t 
is I spoke she 

ind made a —- 

leaped into my outstretched arms. 

It was her last effort. She licked 1 
hand and with a whimper of content, her 
faitl elazed, and | felt her 
shiver and thrill and then stiffen 

Is there a man on earth who would 
not have dropped a tear over the dead 
body of such faithful love. 

With her knew th 
death was near and nursing her strength, 
dving form for nearly 
mile, to see her master before she died. 

Dear Jessie, the princess of 
blue-bloods that ever stood a 
quartered the field. No man 
a more loving follower or a more fait 
ful friend. 


Pave a ! 
run and_ fair) 


form 


in death 


ful eves 


te 
1 
| 


keen instinct she 


dragged her 


point 
ever had 
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OL REIK 


HERE the cool breezes come 
up from the valley and talk 
in silent tones to the mur- 

muring pines, there was a certain spot 
in darksome woods where the river, 
shining, lay. There seemed to be a 


t The tall 


great prayer throughout it all. 


- 





OLIVER 


rey 
¢ 


a 


UNDER THE MURMURING PINES 





aa 


KEMP 


body into dust. It lay mounded up like 
the graves of the old warriors who lived 
and loved and fought here years ago. 

The wind in the pine trees, sighed, 
soughed, and the shadows took shape. 
And a love tale weaved itself within my 
mind. 





“THE MARSH 


trees swayed with stately measure, and 

through their foliage, the watchful stars 
peered out. 

\t the foot of an old patriarch, there 

tle hillock that marked the fall 

of one of the forest giants. It rested there 


dead and still. Time had crumbled its 


vas a lit 


[IS FROZEN 


ER DEAD” 


AND THE RIV 


She was a daughter of a hostile tribe, 
and though she felt fiercely toward his 
people, there sprang up a love between 
them that a hundred years of tribal 
warfare was as naught. The old chief, 
her father, put her from him. 

The and changed 
(71) 


seasons changed 





















again, and green blades came peeping maiden whose eyes were those that m 
through the sod. ie buds were blow thought about 
ing open, and the heron’ searched for So gentle was she that the Fawn, thx 
food along the shore. Then there were daughter of an alien race, was quick to 
the exultant vells of the invaders through love her. Detween them there gresv up 
the forest, the melee and the wild i friendship 
whirling confusion. \nd one by one th \gain the seasons change. 1] 
warriors fell with the death ery on their =omighty mountain wind swept down, at 
lips. And the leader came, with supple before it the dead leaves swept, as thi 
form and eagle feather flashing in the davs from the lives of men The su 
thickest of the fight. Out and around’ light o’er the mountains stilled the ten 
his stout arm swung and the foe fell pest’s blustering and the clouds roll 
thick and fast before him. She stood along with crimson bosoms. The er 
. } 1 1 ] + 1 on . eet of + + +1 1 ane 
and ioOKed ON It all. ron ¢ Lilie TC Ops, Salled across 
He reached her side. Then the erv of — hills and meadows like a lonesome sl 
victory echoed among the hills and ow of the winter. 
across the | dé law are: 
She had seen the fierce fought fight “The day is ending, 


and loved the man. She was a woman Phe night descending: 
and cared not for feathered head and The marsh is frozen, 
bronzed face. She loved the man. And (And the river dead.” 
then there came the pathos of it all. 

In the mellow days of the Autumn a When tl 
hunting party brought to camp a captive folded, and the braves talk of war and 


e dark arms of evening are 

















THE 





UNDER 


unting, and the traditions of their peo 
ple who have passed as do the flowers, 
| bevond the warriors, in the shad 
the tent there sat quietly 


ba *k, 
vs by walls, 


two maidens with their arms close locked 


together. (ne dreams of fathers long 
departed, who beneath those trees are 
sleeping: the other sees a far off home 
ind kindred—and one other who had 

hispered of his love, his hopes, and 
fears. And she tells the Kawn who had 


ved rl] 


1° 1 ; 1 
him too well; and the girl 
the Fawn would reply—* His peo 


d their wishes are 


who was 
called 
ple are my people, an 
law.” 

battled hard 
But at last the 
ran full to 
fed in the 


So the winter 
gainst the spring time. 
the brooks 
wild-ducks 


long 






lt r bird 
the river, 


sang, 


the 





rHE FAWN WOULD SEEK 








MURMURING 
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marsh, and, over the new-come grass, 
the dandelion bowed in the gentle winds. 
The trees took on their verdure and the 
warm came so that the 


tl logwood leaned far out 


rain sweetly, 


blossoms of the « 


to catch its moisture. 


Then the men grew restless, waiting, 


and the wish for war came on them. They 
went against a tribe whose fame had 
reached their ears. In the darkness of 


the night, silent as the shadows of the 
owls that haunt the woods, they started. 
Phe sun passed, the stars rose, and day 
light can rain. ©)verhead the soft 


ld that night had come. 

Into the there stole a figure 
There was a whispered to 
the captive maiden and then through the 
side by side they fled, faster than 


and t 
calp 


Moon TOse 
shout as he 


forest, 
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the flying arrows. The cry of rage was 
answered by a wail so full of anguish 
that pursuers and pursued stopped a 
moment to listen. 

Softly from its hiding place swung the 
birch bark, swiftly paddled, in the 
shadows of the forest that reached down 


AND 





STREAM 


silent as the shooting stars above; and 
the daylight twice returning found the 
lovers safe with loved ones. 

But often when the moon. shon: 
brightly did the Fawn, with footsteps 
heavy, seek the old tree by the river and 
with heart so deeply laden, sought in 


Sako R aig 








to the shore. No sound of water rip- vain for the returning of the chief who 
pling or flashing blade betrayed them as owned her soul. 
they passed. And she thought as women think. 
All night long the canoe rushed on Something that is not born in men’s day- 
faster than the current. Swiftly and as dreams. 
_ 
~ 
“THE WILD DUCKS FEED IN THE MARSH” 
Christmas Bells 
Merrily ring, O Christmas Bells, ; 
Merrily ring to-day, 
O’er mountain crest, North, South and West f 
Ring forth your greeting gay. 
Where blossoms sleep ‘neath snowdrifts deep, 
Where storm-swept ocean swells, 
By Eastern hill and Central rill 
Ring out, O Christmas Bells 
Merrily ring, O Christmas Bells j b 
lo peasant and to king, 
lo priest and page, to dolt and sage, 
Che joyful tidings bring. 
lo every place, to every race, 
The glorious anthem swells, ‘ 
Repeating still, “Peace and Good-will.” 
Ring out, O Christmas Bells. 
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TaLBotT WARREN TORRANCI 


“God 


save thee, 


fiends that 


Why griev’st thou so?” 
I shot the albatross! 
—Tuk 


HI annual supper of St. 
Gun Club was on. 
“Over the walnuts 
with limbs well 
the long oaken table, cigars alight, and 
an atmosphere of infinite “bon-hommie” 
| rare good-fellowship prevailing, 


and the 
wine,” 


and 
members of this select coterie were re- 
counting experiences afield. It came 
to the Doctor's turn, who had just been 
elected President of the club by a unani- 
mous vote. 

An exceptional treat was expected 
from the newly-made President, who had 
been a famous sportsman in his younger 
days 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in gently ex- 
postulatory tones, “I did not expect this 
The office of President of this club 
ought certainly to carry with it some 
exemption from obligations devolving 
upon ordinary members, 

“IT reason it, what’s the good of be- 
ing President if you can’t do what you 
please?” 

The rotund little medico finally gave 
in. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he sighed, 
cepting the situation as I find it, and, re- 
gretting that, as an asthmatic, I can't 
substitute a song, nor, for obvious rea- 
sons, a dance or some other gymnastic 
performance, here goes for a story.” 

He laid down his cigar, took a liberal 
sip from his goblet, cleared his throat, 
and began: 

“Tacked up in my smoking-den I 
have a pair of wild turkey wings. Most 
f you have seen them. I solemnly as- 
sure you, that the turkey fell before my 
gun fairly and honestly. And yet bag- 


1 
call. 


““ac- 


ging it brought me not an atom of glory; 
but, instead, trouble, vexation, humilia- 
tion and loss—loss, gentlemen, that I 





Ancient- Mariner, 


Luke’s 


stretched under 





from the 


use thee thus! 


“With my cross-bow 


ny 
ANCIENT MARINER 
have never vet been able to retrieve. 


The speaker’s voice had lowered and 
was a trifle husky. Then he continued 
briskly and cheerily: 

“But, pshaw! I’m not here to weary 
you with sad reminiscences. What you 
want, and what I want, too, is 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you. 
Weep, and you weep alone 
For this sad old earth is in need of mirth, 


But has trouble enough of its own. 


“Before I embraced the medical pro- 
fession, | taught school—not that I loved 
the vocation of pedagogue, but it afford- 
ed me a stepping-stone to the goal in 
view. One Fall, | accepted the offer of 
a vacancy in a country school in the 
Michigan woods, and began teaching in 
a district where pines grew big, but 
teachers’ salaries kept small; where the 
settlers were rough and ready, but their 
children, for the most part only rough; 
where small game was abundant, but a 
school-master’s spare time mighty limit- 
ed. 

“| was assigned as a boarder to Ga- 
briel Hardacres—a man well-named; for 
not only had he plenty of acres, cleared 
and otherwise, but he was also hard—de- 
cidedly, emphatically, essentially hard, in 
head, heart and constitution—a Down 
Easter, who had moved West to better 
his fortunes, and had not moved in vain. 

“The only thing which deeply inter- 
ested me in the Hardacres. household, 
apart, of course, from the daily ‘menu,’ 
was Mr. Hardacres’ niece—Allie Har- 
rington, I shall call her, for the purpose 
of this narrative—a bright, vivacious, 
winsome girl of seventeen, with the 
heart of a trusting child. She, too, came 
from the East and was assistant house- 
keeper to Widower Hardacre. My ac- 
(75) 











76 FIELD 
quaintance with this voung lady grew to 
a warm friendship, and presently ripened 
to—er—well, an understanding. 
“He was the most cranky, 
unreasonable, obstinate, 
selfish, sordid, 
ble man in life. He had guns, but he 
never spent an hour in the woods except 
at work. Tle but 
they were never allowed to put a nose 
to stubble or rustle a brush-heap. Whai 
I didn’t myself discover of Gabe Hard- 


| le arned 


irascible, 
domineering, 


and generally disagreea- 


‘ ‘ —s 3 
had three field dogs, 


acres’ unlovable characteristics, 
from his niece 

“Christmas came. [| had 
ing forward pleasantly to its coming, for 
I had promised myself an early morning 
hunt. You = may hav 
ing brought my 


1 7 
been LOOK 


wonder why, 
accoutrements 


along, 


| had not gone gunning before. The 
truth was thai Trustee Hardacres had 


taken early occ: 
sporting school 


sion to apprize me that 


teachers were not popu 


lar in that section, and that if | were in 
clined that way | might count on get 
ting my walking-ticket. 

““*IT reckon’,” he put it, “‘as how a 
school-teacher who hez a notion for deg 


‘n guns don't make no huge success at 
his school. What we hi’ a man fo’ ‘is t’ 
teach, Understand, young 
man?” 

“Considering m\ 
understand. but, | 
hunt, at any rat 

‘lL rose that Christmas morning and 
looked out of my window towards the 
tops of the dark, green pines which wer« 
very faintly discernible in the blush of 
dawning day. 


not hunt. 


did 


one 


finances, I just 


meant to enjoy 








“IT remember, I remember, the pine trees, 
dark and hig 

It used to see to me their tops rea hed 
clear up to the sky 

That was a ch 1 ignorance ut yet 
‘tis little joy 

To know that Heaven is farther off than 


when [ was a boy 


Another old-time verse that | 
in my childhood recurred to me: 
“In th 


Prophecies the morn 


( East a grey lig 


Up, and greet the 
Christ the 


Lor 
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STREAM 





“But the fit of moralizing was onl) 


temporary. I dressed hastily, took up 
my Winchester, slung a game-bag over 
my shoulder, stole softly down-stairs, 
and was soon making my way over the 
crisp snow towards a bit of bush, a mile 
distant, where the grouse most did con 
gregate. 


4 


‘“\) Winchester for Yes! 
birds in the Michigan prairies those 
days never showed straight-away flight; 


grouse? 


either they were too lazy, or else they 
didn't know the use of wings. A flush 
meant the treeing of the whole covey; 


and the sportsman had simply to stand 
out from the trunk and knock the heads 
off the roosting birds, with 
the lowermost. 


‘L had searcely entered the patch of 


beginning 


_ 


fairly open bush when “whir-r-r!" and | 
had five ruffs aroost in one tree, each 
presenting a most inviting target. | 


drew bead on a big fellow who had lit 


low and was hugging the bark so close 
that it took a keen eve to distinguish 
him from a knot on the trunk. 


1 


“At this instant a crackling in the 
Pa] 


brush to my right drew my attention. — | 
gave a hasty glance in the direction of 
the sound. Great Scott! Like a flash 


the rile came from my shoulder and | 
dropped on my knees behind the pros 
pine, which | had used as a foot 
rest in taking knee-and-elbow aim. 


trate 

‘lL peered cautiously over the fallen 
tree to learn whether my eves had d 
ceived me. It there—as large as 
life—-a monster wild-turkey—a_ lordly 
gobbler, with stately strut, and 
wattles, and flounce of extended tail. The 
sig familiar to me as though 
I were back in the 
wesiern Ontario, where this roval game 
abounded and where many such a con 
ceited old cock had dropped before m: 
repeater. 

“He 
vards off. 

‘\ few seconds sufficed to steady m 
nerves. | rest on the log, and 
waited for the big bird to quit feeding 
and raise his rugged, red head. b 
instead, he browsed slowly along until 
a stump hid him from view. 1 watched 
for his re-appearance. My heart beat 
My eves glowed. Every fibre ot 


Was 
wag ol 


t 
oht was as 


woods of South 


about a hundred-and-fiity 


stood 


tor yk a 


fast. 
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my being was at tension. The seconds 
seemed hours. Confound the bird! will 
he ever show up again? I tried to be 
patient and cool; but it was more than 
mortal man could stand 

| lowered my rifle, and was in the 
act of a mad clamber over the giant pine, 
when the gobbler jumped like a kan 
garoo on top of the stump, spread his 
strong wings and took flight like an ar 
row. 

‘] can not recall exactly how | did it. 

But | gave it to him as 
he Hew. One, two, three, | pumped af 
ter him. And, oh, jov, he came down 
with a swirl and a crash! 

I Jet bim lie, where he fell, 
id, and admired him. As fine a speci- 
men of the grand old turkey as ever my 
eves rested on—the true plumage, the 
perfect feathering, the primest condition; 
and a young bird, too. 

“You may be sure, gentlemen, | had 
no hankering for grouse, after bagging 
the big game. I rested, smoked a pipe, 
and, then, concluding it was time to re 
urn, shouldered my prize—twentvy-five 
pounds, if an ounce—and stalked off to 
vards Hardacres’ feeling an elation fair 
ly amounting to ecstacy. 

“| tossed my turkey out of sight under 
the front stoop. 

‘\llie was the first one I met. We 
lispensed with the mistletoe. 

“*Aha, my sporting gentleman!’ ” she 
exclaimed, “you've braved trustee dis 
pleasure and gone a hunting?’ ” 

**Just this once—Christmas Day, you 
know—couldn’t resist the temptation 
von't occur again!” | answered laugh 


Ing) 


fixed as I was 


stone 


“*And, of course,” she continued, 
‘you've simply had your hunt for your 
pains!” 
‘That's 
sions.” | chuckled. 
Christmas dinner for you. 


baeatl 
rkey ! 


where you jump at conclu 
“*T’ve got your 


A real, wild 


‘The girl gave me one look. Her 
ig, brown eyes stared at me like those 
ofa timid fawn. A sudden pallor over- 
spread her face. Gripping me by the 
arm, ina frenzied sort of way, she asked: 


1 


“*Do you mean to tell me you shot a 
urkey this morning?’ ”’ 


INGLORIOUS 





PFROPHY 
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“That's what | said,” | replied ner- 
vously, 
‘A big gobbler?” “O, Lord, O, 
Lord, what'll ever become of us?’ ”’ 
“She dropped into a chair and stared 
at me with mingled reproach and pity. 
‘For the life of me | couldn't compre- 
hend the situation. What crime had I 
conunitted in shooting a wild turkey? It 
Was open season. | hadn't gone out of 
Hardacres’ bush. | 
**Where is it?” 
asked 
**Where’s what’ ”: 
lv. “*‘Do you mean my wild turkey?” 
‘Your’ wild turkey!’ she put 
singularly cold and disdainful emphasis 
on the pronoun. ‘You foolish man, she 
continued, ‘it was Uncle Gabe’s! You 
understand “now,” what a frightful thing 
you've done?” 
“Does vour ‘Uncle Gabe’ own all the 
wild turkeys that happen to alight in 
his bush?’ I asked, with assumed inno 


the voung girl then 


l asked confused 


cence, 

“*That turkey was one uncle kept ina 
It got out last night or early this 
morning. Uncle's off looking for it, in 
the big cedar swamp. He’s boiling mad. 
Swears some one opened the pen on pur- 
pose. Threatens to drive every soul out 
of the house and into the woods. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!’ ” 

‘*But my turkey’s a “wild” turkey! 


COL yp. 


I ventured to assert. 

“It was wild. Uncle got him when a 
chick, over a year ago, and domesticated 
him. Why, oh, why didn’t you make 
enquiry?” 

“Of the turkey? 

“*No. I mean why didn’t you discover 
what kind of bird he was before you shot 
him!” 

a. 2 drily. “ “That 
would have been a great scheme. And 
I had plenty of time for it, too.’ ”’ 

‘*Suppose I pay him the value of the 
bloomin’ bird?’ ” 

**I’ve heard Uncle say he wouldn't 
take any man’s hundred dollars for that 
gobbler!’ se 

**That settles the proposition, I men- 
tally observed, remembering that I only 
had ten dollars to my name in the whole 
world. 


asserted 
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“*Well, I queried, after a short pause, 
‘what am I going to do about it?’ 

“*What are “we” going to do about 
it? you mean,’ said Allie gravely. ‘In 
the first place, Mr. Reynolds, get that 
turkey and carry him upstairs to your 
room. 

“Tl obeved with alacrity. I felt mean, 
scrambling up the stairway, lugging my 
prize after me, as though I’d been rob- 
bing a roost. 

‘Now, ” was the next order, “ ‘sit 
down and help me pluck that bird! And 
if ever you picked feathers with light- 
ning speed, pick them now!’ ” 

“We got the job done in fifteen min- 
utes. 

‘You'd better keep these wings as a 
trophy,” the young girl said, with a 
mischievous smile. 

She hurried with the turkey down to 
the kitchen, where Mary went to work 
to complete the dressing, and was given 
orders to cook it at once and serve it for 
dinner 

“Then I was summoned to the front 
door, and found Allie waiting impatient- 
ly. 

“"Get into this cutter, in a_ hurry, 
Charlie!’ she cried. ‘ There’s work for 
both of us. If vou can finish it inside 
half-an-hour, I guess all's well. If we 
fail —_——"’ 

“She brought the whip about the legs 
of the driving mare in a way that sent 
the beast along at a two-minute gait. 

“*Where are you going?” I[ finally 
ventured to ask. 

“*To Beaver Meadow Farm,” my 
companion responded decisively, “to get 
one of Eph Peterson’s wild turkeys to 
replace the one that’s gone. And we 
must get back and have it in the pen be- 
fore Uncle returns from his fruitless 
chase after the lost gobbler.’ ” 

**But, Allie” | began with some hesi- 
tation. ‘Eph Peterson—er — is—well, 
you know ae 

“*Oh, IT understand. He may think 
that he'll have some sort of claim to re- 


new his attentions to me. But, who 
cares for Eph Peterson’s attentions? I’m 
using him as a friend in need. And all 


on “your” account. Don’t be jealous, 
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Charlie! Whoa! Now, I must ask 
you to get out here. I'll drive up the 
lane to the barn and be back with one of 
the biggest wild gobblers on the Peter 
son place. 
“And she came back, gentlemen! 

‘I’ve invited Eph to dinner as a re 

ward, she said laughing. 


~K 7 OK = oo 


We were home within the half-hour, 
and had the substitute turkey safely pen 
ned. Sam, trustworthy fellow, was let 
into the secret and advised how to tell 
of the lost bird’s return—which he did, 
with an elaboration of detail and a dra 
matic fervor that almost made us two 
conspirators credit the extraordinary 
varn. 

‘Well, frost all hemlock!’ Mr. Hard 
acres growled, looking intently at the 
reputed truant, * ‘it fairly beats the prod 
igal son. But, surely, if I didn’t know 
for certain he was my gobbler, I'd say 
he was a strange bird. He ‘pears to 
hev growed smaller, somehow; and, 
fu’thah, he don’t exactly seem to hum in 
the pen. Sam,” he continued, address- 
ing the hired man, “if that bird ever gits 
away agin, I'll take my shot gun and 
bore your hide full o’ buckshot holes. 
You hear me?” 

“And now my story is done!” laughed 
the jolly little doctor, and was about to 
resume his seat. But a chorus of voices 
called insistently for the rest of the ro- 
mance. 

“[ did think vou'd spare me that, gen- 
tlemen, but vou shall have it. Let me 
see—I guess the briefest way in which to 
conclude the romance will be to read 
you part of a letter | received from one 
of the Hardacres household three 
months after I returned East. I’ve the 
precious missive in my pocket-book at 
this moment: 


**You know, Charlie, Eph’s been asserting 


that claim of his arising out of our turkey 


gobbler transaction. Uncle favors him, too 
would you believe? And I always did like 
Eph. a little. not as much as you, of course 


| 
But you're over a thousand miles away, 
you've got four years to put in before y 


can marry me. And Eph’s got a splend 
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and is ready at any moment. You won't right: “Please pass that whiskey!” 
hard of me, Charlie, if I ask you to There was profound silence for a mo- 


off the engagement? We can always’ ment. 
ery dear friends, you know.’ ” Then the Vice-President at the other 
end of the table rose and said: 
rhe Doctor slowly folded up the fad “Gentlemen, the pleasing duty de- 
ed letter, replaced it in his wallet, sat} volves upon me of proposing the toast 
down, and whispered to the man at his “The Doctor's Sweetheart.’ ” 





IN THE WILDWOOD 














MIPOSING mountains, whose crag 


gy peaks were tipped with snow 
towered above the thickly timber 


ed shores of a stream that madly plung 


ed over and around the immense boul 
ders that so often obstructed S a 
and made a scene typical « several 
mountain torrents along the line of thi 
Great Northern” Railwa n Wester 
Washington 

We aby TIOUSILS climbed Ove these 
boulders and around cascades and water 
falls for the purpose of fishing. lan 
trout, of unusual size could be seen l 
the deep, dark pools, but their appetites 
had eviden been satistied Q)ur suc 
cess in alluring: the is t whi ( 
avcerar anglet Ve ds take ] Isure 
remenibering Hlowever sap 
pointment was not so great as might be 
supposed. The keen enjoyment we ex 
perienced in following up these idea 
mountain streams, amid the grandes 
of scenery, was in itself sufficies om 


pensation for our labors 
We had planned t 


our 


month on 


spel d al 
vacation and m 
gested, as we still had plenty of time at 
our disposal, and trout \ | 
the fly 
we go to sé 
they would 

Lake McDonald, 


was the place we deci 


in the Cascade Mountains, that 


me part of the country wher 


in western Montana, 
visit and we 
were soon speeding there as fast as steam 


could were tempted to 


the many beau- 
passed but 


take us. We 
tiful streams and lakes we 
¥. fishing as well as 
hunting at 


stop and try our luck at 
the thought of | 
1-1 
t 
ing our plans 


1 1 
g rOOd 
the la 
We reached 


ce, kept us from chang 


, ; 
Belton, the nearest sta- 


tion to Lake Nel Tr nald, at 10 OCcIOCK 
at night, but a stage was awaiting us 
and we were quickly taken over the three 


miles to the picturesque log cabin sum 
mer resort at the foot of the 

The next morning we were up, bright 
and early, and ready for the trout, but 
were informed that they had stopped bit 


lake. 


ing a fe davs prior to on 
that only a few were being taken. 





Ir arrival, and 


We we re not discouraged but e1 Pave 
a boat, dumped our camping paraphet 
nalia into it, and started for the vl 
the lake, where we could dimly see a f 


le rr ¢ abins. 


Could they possibly BY eighteen MMWieSs 
wav? 

lt did hot OO} oO be over three ¢ 
our miles, but b the time we reac | 
he hie id ol the lake ( realize lho cle 
eptive are distances in thi ir mot 
tain t 

L hie SCCTIE s ( ( ( ) ( ake 
is one of continued verandeur 
Pia iters relies ab eve cle { I ( 
surrounding mountain peaks, ma 

ire over ten ‘ Sa ra 1eK ae) 
thre sé inl ¢ perp 
Sk 

ur trip to ‘ ead e lake 
a ivs be 1 mos ehehttul ret . 
Cenc? \s ) fish ts l cle at 
failure We fished bo 1 and 
fy in hat we thought were favorable 
places but not one trout did we get. A 


SCK ond day \\ 


as spent on other parts 
| 


the lake and a third on Eaton Creel 
where e saw big trout trving t 
the falls, but had no success 

Camas Lake. a small bod ot wate! 


lak 


was recommended as a pl 


a , 1 ] 
about six miles from 





ce MeDonald 


ace where 


might strike Inck and we made plans 
ro there the following dav. We found 
the six miles to be over a very steep 
mountain tr three miles up and thre 
miles down, wher e had magi 
cent views of the lakes and mounta 
ranges. It is climbing a mountain trai 
of this kind that takes the kinks out 
aman and puts him in condition for e1 
joving a trout dinner, which we were not 
disappointed in getting 

\t last Camas was reached and 


picturesque scenes so 
I requested my 


former 


that I might 


impr 
comrade te 
soni fisherm 


+ 


make a ske { 


CSS d ia 


»>get on 


had used 


ac 


an 


1 
cn 














rae) 


Lake, 


Fishing at Camas 
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dled to deep water and made a cast. 
When the flies struck the surface, the 
water fairly boiled, and what was my sur- 
prise to see him pull in the line, on which 
were dangling two trout—the first, by 
the way, that he had ever caught. 

My sketching was immediately drop- 
ped and I velled to let me have a chance 
to catch a few. This he did and I was 
soon fishing as I had never fished before. 
The water was deep and unusually clear 
and when a fly touched the surface the 
trout could be seen rushing for it from 
all directions. 

It was the first time I had seen trout 
swimming in large schools, and I have 
since wondered how the little lake, less 
than two miles long, could have been 
so thickly inhabited with these beautiful 


fish. 
Two or three average sized trout 
would be landed after every cast, but 


this sport lasted only for a few minutes. 
When the last cast was made, a trout 
that looked to be nearly two feet long 
took the end fly, and smaller trout took 





AND 





STREAM 


the other two, and for once my rod was 
tested to its fullest capacity. The fight 
was a short one. The big fish made two 
or three wild rushes, after which it was 
reeled to within a short distance of the 
raft. Appleton, that was my companion, 
reached over to catch him. He evident- 
ly saw the outstretched arm, made a fran- 
tic effort to escape and so quick and un- 
expected were his movements that he 
broke away, taking about six feet of line 
and the two smaller fish. 

While making the necessary repairs 
to the line an inventory of our catch was 
taken which was a surprise to both of 


us. We found we had all the trout we 
could use. Mountain trout were on our 
ill of fare during the remainder of our 


stay at Lake McDonald. 

Side trips from the lake make it pos 
sible to view the grandest scenes on the 
American continent. The Holsinger 
Basin, Sperry Glacier, and Avalanche 
Basin are places of rare scenic beauty, 
while the fishing in Camas Lake is un- 
surpassed. We enjoyed it. 





DRUMMOND FOSTER 


HEY laugh about this story in 
the Michigan woods. They say 
it was a good joke. 

People do not realize that life histories 
are written on jokes. Henry the Fourth 
made a well-turned remark and changed 
the religion of a nation as well as his 
own. 

But now when yule-logs, carols and 
loving cups are going out of fashion and 
men look on curates as being nice sort 
of people who have adopted a profession 
and carry it out, they think that the prac- 
tical, all-important fact of making 
enough to live on is the matter that con- 
cerns the majority. 

This story that smacks a little perhaps 
of the olden time may be worth repeat- 
ing. It may be well that we shall not 
altogether forget that we have grand 





mothers. The young men and maidens 
of Michigan like to tell it these long win- 
ter nights as the fire burns low; for it 
is one of the state legends; there has 
got to be something to talk about. Love 
is not all lingering even in 
Michigan. 

Years ago, no matter how many, for 
the parties are still alive, when Detroit 
was a town and people lived who remem- 
bered when Hull capitulated, there was 
a girl. 

An ordinary, every-day sort of girl as 
we would look on at present, but in 
the Michigan woods was talked 
about. They didn’t meet girls every day 
when the Michigan pine woods first 
made millionaires and the Wolverine was 
rampant. 

In the upper Peninsula, an English 


le yve-l i ks 


she 
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half-pay officer, younger son and other 
afflictions that primogeniture entails on 
our British cousins, had settled. He had 
some crude ideas about eking out an ex- 
istence by hunting. <A half-yvear’s in- 
come sufficed to build the log-house, a 
mortgage to bring his library of lield- 
ing, Smollett and Dickens, and there he 
and his motherless child lived. The 
lumbermen and hunters of half a state 
laughed at the “English Lord” and went 
miles out of their road for a glimpse of 
his blue-eyed daughter. 

It was when the century had _half- 
waned and was Christmas Eve. 

The girl had been reading Christmas 
stories. Three months of a modern la- 
dies college would have cured her ot 
that, but she was young. She hadn't 
advantages and had all sorts of old-fash- 
ioned notions about Christmas from her 
own kindly heart and Messrs. Fielding 
and Smollett, half of which, thank God, 
she didn’t understand. 

(Jn those December nights the old 
father told the eighteen year old woman 
whom father-like he looked upon as a 
child, Christmas stories of his fatherland. 
Her sweet young voice joined with his 
quavering tones in the lonely house in 
the wilderness, in the dear old hymns 
that spoke of l’eace on Earth and Good 
Will Toward Men. 

It was Christmas Eve in Pete Lavelle’s 
lumber shanty a few miles away. Five 
gallons of alcohol of the most vitriolic 
kind was the centre of interest to the 
thirty or forty woodsmen. A Shanty- 
man is generally very good or very bad. 
With high wines, forty over proof, he is 
renerally very bad. And Pete Lavelle 
determined to kill Jack Dempsey. 
The said Jack Dempsey was the deposed 
foreman and naturally the relations be- 
tween him and his successor were strain- 
ed, with the alcohol percolating through 


1: . 
their 


veins like raging fire. 


ig 


< 
was 


When Dempsey called Lavelle, his 
chief, by a name that reflected on the 
honor of his maternal ancestry, some- 


thing that a riverman never forgives, the 
rest of the crowd looked out for devel- 
French-Cana- 

Lakes, 


Lavelle was a 
from the Northern 


opments. 


dian, with 
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more than a suspicion of Huron blood. 
He got angry and drew his hunting 
knife. Dempsey, of Irish race, relied 
on fist and foot. The crowd wondered 
which would be the corpse. 

Outside, the wind moaned through the 
pinewoods, bearing along the cry of 
wolves on the trail of unsuspecting prey. 
No one heeded it inside. The men were 
gently wondering whether Dempsey 
would kick Lavelle’s head in or Lavelle 
would dissect Dempsey. But the wolf 
howls grew louder as the combatants 
circled around for an opening. Dan 
MacDonald hazarded the remark that the 
wolves were close. There was a shout 
behind him. 

“For God’s sake, look!” and the star- 
tled men looked at the small window be- 
side the door. “A banshee, by the 
Blessed Mother!” shrieked Dempsey, 
throwing down his hands. Lavelle gave 


one glance at the window, and the mur- 
derous knife fell from his strong right 
hand, and he fell on his knees. That 


fight was over. 

She came in, shaking the snow-flakes 
from her hair as Lavelle kicked his knife 
under a bunk. The wolves had chased 
her. She hardly knew that they had. 
Poor old Madame Turcotte’s had 
been killed on the drive last spring and 
the widow was alone that night. The 
young English girl thought of those 
things she had heard and sung of and 
had gone forth in the wilderness to light- 
en her loneliness. \nd then she lost 
herself. People will, with half an hun- 
dred wolves after them. The north wind 
surged through the forest with all its 
old time fierceness, the snow swept 
around her girlish form and she scram- 
bled through underbrush and around 
fallen timber with the fiendish yell of the 
wolves in her ears. She saw a light and 
the pluck that is in every man and wo- 
man that is of blood that fought at Wa- 
terloo and lontenoy, asserted itself, and 
she struggled on while the wolf howls 
mingled with the screeching of the for- 
est wind. 


son 


“Lost her way,” she said. “Went over 
with a basket of things to old Madame 
Turcotte. Poor old thing. And those 
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‘~hased me. But | can 
innocently showed a 
| shanty poet Wrote 


-=_ 





erses about for the rest of the winter. 

‘Pid I frighten vou when my face was 
it tl vindow? | didn't know how to 

pen the door.” And then Dempsey got 

is coat on and the high wines keg was 
s ed outside and Lavelle felt as if the 
(urs t s lifted from his sou 

Shi is quite « usted Phe snov 

( en deep S1 1] oldes 

i¢ > l ( ell <¢ pene t 
doo Phe stort ad rned to a wild 
north bl d that caused his stalwart 

rt » Stagger yvoman, vé 

ve to sta o-nmeht \nd sl 
tuY ed TO Cx d men kne het 
WAY up amids e heart of th 

ereat Rocky Mountainrs,is locat 

ed Jackson's Lake. This famous 

body of water is situated in that part otf 
the coun nown as “Jackson’s Hole.’ 

“Jacl SOS Llole Was thre SCCTIC Ol 
much excitement only a few vears ago 
\ Cl ( is an Open confiiet betwee! 
tiie Lr ans 7 Cl Cre oO int big 
game, and the te settlers. Larg« 
eame abounds ereat abundance in 
Jackson's Hol around the lake, and, 
on the surrounding mountains. 

Just east « the lake three we»rng 
snow peaks rise They are the justly 
WnoOuUus Vinree letons The ake lies 

the of these great mountains 
ndet very frowning shadows. Jacl 
son's |] e is fed by snow streams from 
the “triple peaks,” and, from that bod 
flow a number of small streams 


ese streams flows towards the 
and 
winds on its way, and finally 
the parent stream of the great Columbia 
the “Amazon of the West.” 
A small square tent pitched on a high 
rocky ledge far up on the side of the mid- 


(dne ortn 
\\ t It br len ] 1) “ 
We¢St. t Droadens caeepens as 
1 
hecomes 
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had 


and her father long ago gone to 
sleep. ce , 

Then they piled the blankets high be 
side the roaring camboose and enthroned 
her; and thirty or fort 


cuarded her couch ler 


blackguards 


cirlish eves 


were closing in sleep she whispered 
something that both Dempsey and La 
velle could heat Pheir thoughts tray 
led far from Michigan woods, thos« 

ne to lonely Shannon banks where Mid 
re \lass s being sung and the other 





rth land where his dus} 


other lived. Peace on Earth and 
(good Will Toward Men. \ Merry 
( hristmas. 
\nd some one wondered why the keg 
as kicked in that night. 


Peton! The lofty site com 


mands a magnificent view of 


- Great 


Jacks yn's 


lake and the country far beyond. 
Wood, in abundance, is near at hand 

while, only a few yards from the tent, 

a little purling stream runs, furnishing 
, : 

clear, ice-cold Water. 


g outfit is complete, and 
provision In sight. 


‘ ° 7 
he hour is near noon, and a fat, sleek, 


. lL; 
COOK11 


are 





good natured looking Chinaman its pre 
siding as cool Ile is busy preparing 
i meal, and humming a Celestial air 
in his native tongue 

\f minutes later, three men, armed 
with repeaters, came marching in—dry, 
dusty an l tired 

These men are the nimrods of t 
stor) They are just in from a long and 
fruitless tramp up on the mountains 
They are hungry but in a very amiable 
mood. 


tall, raw-bone: 
His name 1s 
an Irish 
indicates 


men is a 
dark complexioned man. 
Timothy Wharton, and he is 
man, the name 
“Tim” lives out on Laramie plains; he 
owns a large cattle ranch; is a big, good 


a 
cle ariy 


as 
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hearted fellow, rough, but genial. He is 
a great hunter and a “dead sure shot” 
with either rifle or revolver. 

Carl, from Denver, was the 
man of the party, a splendid shot and an 
ardent sportsman. 

The third and last of the party was 
Louis, a Frenchman, and a resident of 
St. Louis. Louis was also a first 
shot. 

By some singular coincidence, these 
three men met on the Lake 
Jackson, each intent on a hunt. Ar 
rangements were speedily made, and, in 
a few days the hunters found themselves 
far up on the mountain side. 

The fourth member of the party is Lin 
Sang, the coox, of whom mention has 
been made. 

The party had been two days on the 
mountain, but had killed nothing. 

“Begorra, oim mighty hungry jist 
about now,” said Tim. “Dinner riddy, 
Sang?” And he flung his hat down. 

“All leady, jes minnit,” said Sang. 
“You see fy fy.” 

“Dats goot,” said Louis, 
hands together; “oui, oui, | 
very dry, very hungry.” 

“Vell, [ dink so too,” drawled out Carl, 
in his broad German vust 


second 


wl- 
Class 


shores of 


rubbing his 


takes seat; 


L¢ accent. oe 
dink I ld eat a piece o° dead muel. 
I shust cood 

So down they sat. Sang had exerted 
himself. He had got up a very tempt- 
ing meal. 


cou 


There was bacon and beans, 
and fried fish, boiled potatoes, hot soup, 
coffee, and biscuit light as a feather 

The hungry men fell to and ate 
heartily. They joked and laughed mean- 
while. 

“You likee dinners it heap good! You 
” said Sang, fishing for a 


very 


sabe fine cook, 
compliment. 

“Ye jest bet I do. Yez all right 
Sang; vera good un, ve are,” said Tim, 
washing his meal down with a cup of fra- 
grant Mocha. 

“[ tink you got up a splendid meal. | 
give you vote of tanks,” said Carl, push- 
ing back his plate. 

“Ou, oui,” chuckled Louis, taking a 
sip of brandy, “ze cook he is one grand 
success. He cook so good I almost 
bust,” and the litthe Frenchman shrug- 
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enthusiastically 


ged his shoulders and 
rubbed his stomach. 

Dinner over, after a long smoke and 
consultation, the trio of hunters shoul- 
dered their repeaters and. struck off, 
heading for a lofty point tar above the 
camp. 

“T saw some animals arly this morn- 
ing, standing out on thim tall rocks, and 


they looked moighty like sheep. Let’s 
go up that way, boys,” said Tim. 
“Oui, oui; you right. I like shoot 


ze wild sheep myself,” said Louis. 

Carl merely nodded his head and said, 
“Dot ish right; we vill kill him if we 
can.” 

Hunting mountain sheep is not easy 
sport. The animals are very shy and 
difficult of approach. Sure enough, when 
they got within half a mile of the big 
they saw five or six animals, 
standing on the dizzy edge of a cliff. 

‘Look through ye'r_ pocket 
Frenchy,” said Tim. “Thim’s shape, I'll 
bit a good chaw av tobacca.” 


re ck 5, 


1- 
olass, 


looked intently through a 
“Sacre 


“Frenchy” 
pair of powerful field glasses. 
Bleu; oui, oui; 
ver plain.” 

Tim and Carl both took a squint. “Be 
Jabbers ver roight, Mister Frenchy,” 
said Tim. Carl said: “Vell, I tink so 
too.” 

They took a brief survey of the situa- 
tion. Sheep are naturally suspicious, and, 
at the least approach of danger, are off. 
| ; 


oh, Ves, | sec Ze sheep 


hey smell the approach of an enemy to: 
long distance, providing the wind is 


fave rable. 





y for our hunters, t 
set from the right direction. The a1 
way to come within rifle range of the 

was to make a wide detour, as- 
cend the steep declivities of the moun- 
tain, to a point some distance above. A 
deep and rugged timberless canon had 
to be Then careful, cautious 
stalking was necessary. Several hun- 
dred yards would have to be covered by 
crawling on hands and knees. 


Fortunately 





game, 
cre yssecd. 


Fully an hour elapsed before the 
had reached the point where the crawl- 
ing began. [Before starting the climb, 


the party counted six sheep through the 
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glass. They were huddled near the brow 
of the bluff. 

Judge of the hunter's chagrin, when, 
on coming in sight of the summit of the 
cliff, to see only one lone sheep. All the 
other members of the herd had vanished. 
Phe one left was a huge ram, which was 
standing close to the edge. 


“Bad cess to the shape,” muttered 


Tim. “Only wan ram lift. | winder 
whar the rist is?” 

both Carl and Louis expressed sur 
prise by looks and gestures, but said 


nothing. 

“Now yez fellers got to git down and 
crawl,” said Tim, falling to his hands 
and knees, 

Louis was all excitement, but Carl was 
as a cucumber. 

lim, who was in advance, kept mo- 
tioning back to the Frenchman and whis- 
Be aisy now wid ye.” 


COO! 


pering ~ 
by slow degrees the three hunters ap- 
proached within about two hundred 
vards of the sheep. The animal 
broadside, totally unconscious of how 
closely the fates were grinning around 
him. 

To approach nearer was hazardous. 
\ whispered consultation was held. 

“Now fellers,” said Tim, “we'll all take 
a shot at the baste at one and the same 
time. I'll take a crack jist behindt thx 
shoulder. Ye fellers can chuze ver own 
place to put the bullet. We'll all take 
aim, and I'll count wan, two, thra, and 
we'll all pull on the last syllable.” 


stood 


“Oui, oui; that goot plan. I aims at 
ze neck, just below ze head,” said Louis. 
aim at de neck shust 
whispered the 


“T yust take 
aheat of de shoulder,” 
phlegmatic German. 

It was acritical moment. Three rifles 
levelled at the ram. As Tim said 
t the three rifles were discharged 
simultaneously. When the smoke blew 
away, the sheep was seen lying dead on 
the rocks. On receiving the three shots 
the animal had leaped high in the air, 


and fell down lifeless. 





The other five sheep, which had dis 
appeared behind some rocks, came scam 
pering up to see what the trouble was, 
How- 


and seeing the men, they fled. 
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hunters 


ever, the took shots at them. 
All escaped unharmed and disappeared 
among the rocks in a twinkle. 

Tim, Louis and Carl ran forward and 
stood over the dead she ep. It wasa fine, 
large animal, supporting a noble pair of 
horns. 

“Give me thim horns,” said Tim, “and 
yez may hey the intire baste.” 

Carl and Louis said that Tim might 
have the horns, and all the meat he want- 
ed, besides. Examination showed that 
every man had put his bullet just where 
he aimed. The afternoon was now far 
advanced, and the hunters were a long 


way from camp. How was the game 
to be brought to camp ? 
Tim quickly solved the problem. 


“Now lets git to work,” he said. “We'll 
skin and clane the baste, thin we'll cut a 
pole and string it between us.” 

A pole was cut, and the carcass strung 


to it. Tim and Carl were both stalwart 
men, while the l‘renchman was a little 
fellow. It was decided that Louis 
should carry the guns and the head, and 
the other two men would “lug” the 
game. 


rough, and wearisome 
men rested every now 
camp was reached just 


It was a long, 
tramp, but the 
and then, and 
before nightfall. 

Sang was in a flurry over the success 
of the hunters. Supper was nearly ready; 
however nothing would do the Celestial 
but he must have some of the sheep steak 
for the meal. 

“Me heap sabe cook shleep meat. Me 
cook him fine; you see.” 

It was a royal feast for the tired and 
hungry men. After a hearty meal and 
a good smoke, the boys spent an hour 
or more in a most agreeable manner. 

Tim sang and told some funny stories; 
Louis gave some love ditties in French 
and bad English, and kept Tim and Carl 
in a roar. As for Carl, he smoked and 
laughed—and, for his contribution to the 
evening’s enjoyment, told some quaint 
old German legends. 

Breakfast over, next morning, they 
shouldered their guns and were off, go- 
ing up the mountain far above the tim- 
ber line. 
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They shot two more sheep that day 
and wounded a third, which they secur- 
ed a few hours later. They spent eight 
days on the rugged declivities of the 
‘Three Tetons.” Six sheep were killed. 
Louis shot and killed a young bull elk 
and his success so intoxicated him that 
the next dav he had a 
from falling over a cliff. 


narrow escape 


Carl did not come off unscathed. He 


shot and wounded a bear, and while fol- 
lowing the animal over steep rocks, 
slipped and fell, badly bruising one arm 


and cutting his scalp against a sharp 
stone. 
As for Sang, he cooked the meals and 


had a good time. He laughed at the 
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STREAM 
jokes of Tim and went into mild con- 
vulsions over the antics of Louis. 
‘lenchman he heap funny; he 
same clazy,”’ Sang would declare. 

So the days and nights passed, and, 
finally the hunt came to an end. — Six 
sheep, one elk, and smaller game were 
not so bad. Tim kept the ram’s horns 
as a trophy and souvenir of the hunt. 

\ few days later they were all on th 
shores of Jackson’s Lake. “Now byes,” 
said Tim, shaking hands with Carl, Louis 
and Sang, “we've hed a moighty fine 
time all round. If enny yez fellers come 
down to Laramy Plains I'd be roight 
glad to have ye call and see Tim Whar- 
ton, the rancher. Ye'd be wilcim, and 
nothing ud be too good for vez.” 


alle- 





FLINTLOCK 


OR over forty vears he had lived 
1 Arkansas and had never shot 


a turkey. He felt small about 
it. There was no reason why he 
shouldn't, for they were scattered care- 


lessly around the neighborhood. He had 
no conscientious scruples about the mat- 
ter, even if his marksmanship was bad. 
But long as he had lived he had never 
thought about turkeys. Bacon was good 
enough for him. 


His name was Job. A New England 
mother with a curious maternal pre- 
science had named him that; and he had 


moaned and groaned through half a cen- 


tury, possibly, under the influence of the 
name. The neighbors naturally object- 
ed. They didn’t want him every Satur- 
day night to get up on his hind legs and 
howl. \rkansas people respect them- 
selves, but they wanted him to do some 


fellow did. 
of a wild tur- 
Job strolled 
week's supplies and 
they had 


thing. And then the old 

There had been a report 
key at the village 
in and bought his 
went out and thought, for 
chaffed him. Something about Christ- 
mas time and his old New England home 
must have come back, for he went to his 


grocery. 





cabin and Bible and then his 


gun. 


got his 


He thought of the old seamstress with 
whom he had exchanged looks for ten 
vears and he felt like going after that 
turkey. The hunting spirit of his ances- 
tors asserted itself. 

It was early morning, Christmas, and 
Job strolled along with the old gun that 
had done execution in Revolutionary 
times and there sign of game. 
He misquoted: “Behold as wild asses 
in the desert go they forth to their work; 


was no 


rising betimes for their prey,’ when a 
turkey rose, roosting on a limb. He 
shot, and then he stood with the long 


n 
He had killed 
“Well, she 


barrelled gun in his hand. 
it but all he thought of was: 


has got a Christmas turkey.” What 
she thought is another story. For the 


bird when plucked would hardly throw 
a shadow. What the village thought 
and said has passed into a worl ld-wide 
saying. Many a —— of the ng of 
Job for its origin has been made, but 
the blushing seamstress painfully knows 
the origin of ‘‘As poor as Job’s Turkey.” 


See illustration on page 85) 
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ET us now discuss the relative 
merits and peculiar characteris- 
tics of some of the best and best 

known trout waters, and_ particularly 
those of the Nepigon in Ontario, Cana- 
da, and of the Rangeleys, in the State 
of Maine, concededly the best two in the 
world, strikingly dissimilar in many lead- 
ing characteristics, so much so that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
them and reach a fair judgment as to 
which is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
First, however, I will briefly describe the 
inhabitants of these waters and also 
some others to which we may wander, 
that they may be identified when referred 
to 


To avoid misleading my friends from 
across the Atlantic, and to make clear 
to my American friends, | deem it best 
to explain that this reference to “trout 
waters’ when applied to the two great 
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waters named, and all Atlantic coast 
waters, is used in the American sense. 
From the English standpoint, both 
of anglers and ichthyologists, there 
are no trout in either of them, while 
many of the other streams referred to 
west of the Mississippi are trout streams 
under both the American and English 
standards. In a word, our famous “ East- 
ern brook Trout,’ or speckled trout, 
“Salvelinus fontinalis,” the fish of the 
two great waters named, are not known 
to our trans-atlantic cousins as trout at 
all, but as charrs. How the early settl- 
ers of this country applied to a fish well 
known in nearly all parts of Europe, 
from whence they came, the name of 
another fish equally as well known there 
that is why they called a charr a trout 
—is and must forever remain unknown. 
Yet we have to-day some still more diffi- 
cult questions to answer. 
(89) 
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The charr belongs to the same family 
as the trout, has much the same general 
outline, the same fins, located in the 
same parts of the body, so that it is to 
be expected that some of the early 
settlers should mistake them for trout, 
but it is very strange that they should 
all do so, but is the fact 
that in many, if not in all, of the 
Southern States the large mouthed 
black bass, *Micropterus salmonides,” 
a fish of a different family, strik- 


still more so, 


ingly dissimilar in general form and 
fins, and markedly so by its added 


spinous dorsal standing up on the mid- 
dle of its back like a row of spikes, or 
quills upon a porcupine, is called a trout. 

What are charrs in Europe now, from 
the continued application of the name 
of trout to them from the first 
ments on our Atlantic Coast, have be 
come and are trout here, but are distin 
guished from the other trouts by being 
called brook trout, intending to convey 
the idea of a species of small size. This, 
again, has brought in a confusion and 
misapplication, in a tendency to call all 


settle 


small trout, brook trout, or mountain 
brook trout, and all large trout salmon 
trout. 


There is no such thing as a mountain 
brook trout; the fish so called are the 
young of different 
parr, that is, the young of the salmon, 
except one species, “Salvelinus malma,” 
a red spotted trout, the only brook trout 
on the Pacific native in the 
mountain regions, but strange to say, 
never called a brook trout, but most 
commonly called salmon trout, probably 
for the reason that on the salmon run 
it follows the salmon and lives upon their 
egg from the coast and salmon 
streams it is known as Dolly Varden 
trout and Bull trout. 

It may appear strange to many that 
there are no true salmon trout on the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the great lakes or 
east of the Mississippi River. There 
are sO many names applied to different 
species that a tendency is rapidly grow 
from the necessit\ 


fish, where 


] 
siope, or 


rors 


away 


ing among anglers, 
for identification, to call a 
the name of it is not clearly established 


—as in the case of a rainbow, cut throat, 





AND 





species of trout, or 





STREAM 





and steelhead,——by its scientific name, as, 
for instance, “Fontinalis, malma, alpi 
nus, shasta, namaycush,” ete. Even in 
this the term, rainbow trout, is almost 
meaningless, because of the tendency to 
apply the name of rainbow trout to every 
fish with irridescent colors, which cov 
ers substantially all mountain trouts, 
when in color, and to apply the name of 
golden trout or silver trout to fish show 
ing the colors of gold or silver. 

\li the salmon and trouts—including 
what is knewn in England as charrs, 
here as brook trouts or red spotted or 
speckled trouts—and the grayling 
(*thymallus”) belong to the “Salmoni 
dae” or Salmon family. Some ichthy 
ologists are seeking to classify the gray- 
ling in a separate family as “thymalli- 
dae,” but upon too fine a distinction to 
be appreciated by the ordinary angler. 
The name salmon, we are taught, was 
applied in early times to a certain spe- 
cies of large fish that leaped over water- 
falls and cataracts, known to the Latin 
writers as “Salmo,” derived from “Sa- 
lio”, to leap. With it came another fish 
with similar habits, coming up, periodi- 
cally, from the sea; this they called “Sal 
mo trutta,”” modernized and anglicized 
into salmon trout, meaning the leaper 
from the sea. There was also another, 
a much smaller fish of the same kind as 
the two named, but red spotted, not ana- 
dromous, with the same leaping proclivi- 
ties, to which was applied the name of 
“Salvelinus,” a diminutive form of ‘Sal- 
mo,” hence, the little leaper, classified in 
Engiand as charrs. 

\ species of this 
\merican favorite, by 
1ere, was found in the 
roneously called trout, but called by the 


our greal 


genus, o 
the early 


brooks, and er- 


1 


settlers 


name so long that it has become per- 
manently known as a trout, and from its 
habitation first found, 
brook trout; then, too, distinguished as 
astern trout and as_ speckled 
trout. classified it 
first as “Salmo fontinalis,” or the leaper 
of the brook; later, and but a few years 
ago, after much controversy, it was con- 
ceded that for all common purpose its 
name was fixed as trout, but it was in 
fact a charr, not a leaper, or leaper from 


where called a 
brook 


The ichthyologists 
















sea, but a little leaper, and should 
be scientifically classified as such, and 


but now to their great gratification—it 
was so listed, and instead of “Salmo fon- 
tinalis’’ it became “Salvelinus fontinalis,” 
which it will forever remain, meaning, 
when anglicized, the little leaper of the 
brook. A more appropriate name could 
not have been selected for it, unless per- 
haps to prefix some adjective descriptive 
of its gaminess or high order of intelli- 


gence. 

It has been my pleasure to become ac 
uted with all the “Salvelinii,” or lit 
tle leapers, save one, and at some future 
time | hope to introduce them. lor 
our present purpose the American angler 
is materially interested in three only: 
“Salvelinus fontinalis,”’ our great favor 
ite; “Salvelinus malma,” of the Pacific 
coast, and “Salvelinus alpinas,” the “om 
bre chevalier,” or the “Saibeling” of the 

Switzerland, native also in 
Canada and found in several 

Wisconsin and Michigan, in 
waters that were stocked with them sev 
eral vears ago. The one exception with 

h I have not met—and which for 
vears I have had an ardent desir¢ 
to meet, the anticipation forming many 
most pleasant day-dreams, which 
to realize when the time comes 
can long vacation—this 
long looked for and still hoped for spe 


qual 


S of 





place S in 


\ 1¢ 


take a 


cies is “Salvelinus stagnalis,” or thr 
(sreenland brook trout, whose home is 
in Arctic America, and found in abun 
dance in the lakes and streams of Green 
land It rivals the Atlantic salmon in 
size, and is reputed Lo possess all the 


pluck, endurance and ingenuity of thi 


‘Salvelinus fontinalis.” 
ey eee aa oe | 
| aney, handle a lively one pound 

li ll his whirls, 


ontinalis,” with a rushes 


thirty, forty and think what sport 





expedients, then multiply them by 


| rty pound fish of that kind would 
make. Dut before starting for Green 
land after it, let us get a little further 
11 he nomenclature of the fish and 
conclude the discussion of the Great 


t W aters. 
So far we have traced our fish in early 
o the period where they 





vere rec 
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lhe 
or salmon; the leaper from the 


forms: leaper, 


] 


ognized in three 
“Saino,” 


sea, “Salmo trutta,’ or salmon trout 
the little leaper, “Salvelinus,” charr, or 
brook trout, or spotted trout. It is fair 


to assume that in the course of time ob 
servers noted the striking similarity be 
tween these three forms and numerous 
others that bore other names; not 
eral in their use, the same fish being 
known in different localities by different 
names, and the same name being applied 
to different species in different localities, 
as is found to be the fact in many places 
to this dav. There came into the field 
a new ichthyolo 
eists, Who have done much and left much 


gen 


class of workers, the 
undone to systematize and make uniform 
the and nomenclature of 
fishes. 


classification 


In his historical sketch of the progress 
of ichthyology, Baron Cuvier recognizes 
three principal epochs, the first of which 
may be indicated by the name of .\risto 
tle, who collected the scattered informa- 
tion of previous ages and gave it a small 
[ and method; the 
second, and most important, dates from 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
tury, when a small band of original ob 
servers took up the subject in a more 
philosophical manner and paved the way 
for the third grand epoch, signalized by 
the names of Artedi and Linnaeus, in 
which, by the introduction of an approxi 
correct nomenclature 


system of arrangement, the permanent 


1 
i 


degree of consistency 


cen 


mately and a lucid 


foundations of the science were at length 


laid Phe individuals whose labors con 
stituted the second era are chietly Sal 
viana, Belon and Rondolet. This 


umvirate was seconded by others, such 
\ldrovandi and a few others 


of comparatively little repute 
7 


as (Cresner, 


Phe works of Salviana, PBelon and 
Rondolet appeared nearly at the same 
time, but living widely apart, they seem 
to have had little or no intercourse o1 


ndence on the subject of tl 


William 


cOTTespe 


common — studies Rondolet, 


whose work has had the most potent in 
fluence on modern ichthyology, as 
born at Montpelier, September 27th, 


le eTee 


and died on July 3rd, 


- ms , + - r \ ] 
150) * took the ¢« Ol Doctor Ol \ledi 


cine 1 153 1500, 


4 
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and we are informed that the most learn- 
ed men of his day, in a formal inscription 
on the front of the College of Montpelier, 
record his merits to have been “ingenii 
foecunditate, et uberitate, to- 
to orbe clarissimus.” 
From Rondolet we 
great naturalists in the field of ichthy 
ology, down to our day, but all, like Sal- 
viana, Belon and Rondolet, working 
widely apart, and often on 


doctrinae 


} 


have a long list of 


diverging 


lines, needlessly, it seems, pulling down 
the old work to make place for their 
new creations; without that concert of 


action to produce a uniform 
and satisfactory result or a uniform no- 
menclature, without which the science of 
ichthvology and tl j 

confused in a babel of tongues, and with 
too great a tendency to classify solely 
on the basis of anatomical similarity, and 
habitat, and those pe- 
culiarities, which as in the case of man, 
indicate ‘learly the line of their 
progenitors, and from which their origin 
can most certainly be determined; a ten- 
dency to work too much on a line ef rea- 
mav be illustrated in this 


necessary 


le art of angling is 


to ignore habits, 


most ¢ 


soning that 
way. 

Man has a liver 
pig, therefore man is a variety of the pig. 


similar to that of the 


his is proven by the frequency with 
which we meet the fish hog in human 


form, in his work of destruction on our 
streams. Varied, by another insist- 
ing that man, bv reason of his greater 
capacity for destruction and superior in- 


best 


1 


telligence, it is evident th 
variety and the pig the original, which 
is met by the answer that all forms of 
life are advancing, the more 
recent, appearing on a higher plane than 
the former. It is true, man is most de- 
structive and wasteful, but the pig, not 
the man, is the most intelligent. Tke 
pig knows when he has enough and lies 
down to rest. Man know 
when he has enough, 
destroying to gratify his innate, 
ous nature and love of destruction, there- 
fore it 1 imi- 
proved variety of man. 

[ conclude it may be 
give, in chronological order, the names 
of some of the deceased, great ichthyolo- 


vt 
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does not 
he goes on 


\ ici- 


is clear that the pig is an 
\nd so on. 


of interest to 





AND 





STREAM 


gists, who have studied American fishes 
within the period of my memory—as 
given in the work on ‘Fishes in Nort 
and Middle America,” by Jordan an 


IE vermann: 


, 
l 
} 
I 











James Ellsworth DeKay, to 1851 
Zaddock Thompson, “i 1556 
\lexander VonHumboldt. 18590 
Ramon De La Sagra, 1860 
Claude Gay 1863 
John Ri dson, ‘s 1865 
Robe Hlermat k, 1865 
F s De Castleman TS865 
George Suckley 1869 
John Edwards Holbrook 1871 
Louis Agassiz, = 1873 
Herbert Edson Copeland, 187 
Jared Potter Kirtland, 1877 
James William Milner, 1880 
Samuel Stehman Haldeman, } 188 
Charles Robert Darion, 1882 
Charles Leslie McKay, 1883 
Spencer Fullerton Baird, 1887 
James Carson Brevoort, 1887 
Phillip Hlenry Gosse, 1888 
Si] s Stearns. TR88 
Charles Harvey Bollman 1889 
Felipe Poey \ \loy, sis ISQI 
William O. Ayers, ; 1891 
David Humphreys Stover, ys 1891 
Philo Romayne Hoy, 1893 
Charles Girard, 1895 
John Adam Ryder, 1895 
Marshall McDonald, 3 1895 
G. Brown Goode, vi 1897 


\mong the great living ichthyologists 
I mav mention Dr. Gill, of whom Profes- 
Brown Goode, in his great work 
mm American ‘Undoubted- 
vy the most erudite and philosophic of 
ichthvologists”; and 
Davi Jordon, President 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
of California, who, with his co-workers, 
Gilbert and Evermann, have made won- 
derful advances in the branch of Natural 
Science relating to fishes on the North 
Pacific Coast. 
The work of Dr. Jordon and Profes- 
sor Darton Warren [vermann, ichthy- 
he United States Fish Com- 


ologists for the 
: " 


sor (4. 


l‘-ishes, savs, 


{ 
7 
living systematic 
also Dr. Starr 


of the 


n for the Smithsonian Institute, 
S. National Museum, show more clearly 


that it is necessary to svstematize the 


missi 


work and secure a correct classification 
and a uniform and common nomencla- 
ture throughout the country, and has 
caused great advancement in that direc- 
tion. 








FIFTY YEARS WITH 


I deem it excusable to digress to re- 
late a singular contrast developed in my 
experience. Within the territorial lim- 
its of the habitat of “Salvelinus fontinal- 
is,” in different localities | have found 
this fish under at least twenty different 
names, given by the white inhabitants, 
and in almost, if not all streams divided 
in two or more river 
trout, and brook trout, or lake trout 
and speckled trout; or silver trout, 
or silver sides, or shiners; or hill 
rout or white fish, or red fish, or 
rrown trout, etc. On the waters of the 
North shore of Lake Superior [ found 
them under seven or eight different 
names, among them, black fish, black 
trout, red trout and silver trout, and, laid 
ide by side, to an ordinary observer, the 
specimens from different streams were 
so dissimilar in form and color as to 
pass for as many different species, and 
their brook trout by 
many was greatly doubted. It seemed 
to me that almost every white settler 
there, with whom I talked, wanted an 
assurance, frequently and emphatically 
repeated, that these fish were all genuine 
eastern brook or speckled trout, the 

reat gamey trout, and I am sure from 
heir looks, or actions, that most of 
them doubted mv knowledge or veracity, 
or suspected that I was playing a practi- 
cal joke upon them, when I assured them 
that the fish were all of one species, 
the genuine eastern brook 
trout. 

Now in the same territorial limits 
again, in my early boyhood, on my first, 
and several subsequent outings, far from 
home, in what is now known as_ the 
\dirondacks, then called John Brown's 
track, or the Windfall District, I had for 
my guide a Chippewa or Ojibway In- 
named Dan, to whom I became de- 
votediy attached, and from whom, in my 
outings with him, I learned many words 
of the language of his tribe, and among 


specic Ss, as 


genuineness as 


speckled, 


dian 
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others, the name of this fish, “fontinalis,” 
which was ‘“mooch-oh-may-vis.” In 
after vears, when in pursuit of “fonti- 
nalis,’ whenever [| met with Indians, a 
remembrance of Dan was always revived, 
and I sought one of them for a guide. 
In many places, as on the Nepigon, two 
guides were required, one who could 
and one who could not speak English. 
In a few days I always found myself able 
to command a number of Indian words 
and phrases, and, so to speak, secured 
for myself an entrance into the best In- 
dian society, and numerous visitors came 
to my camp, whom I always welcomed 
and for whom I made provision in ad- 
vance. From many of 
whom were transient, | learned much of 
the fish and game in distant streams and 
forests, and in every instance in which 
the Indian spoke the Indian tongue as 
his mother tongue, irrespective of the 
tribe to which he belonged, this fish was 
instantly known and called by its In- 
dian name, *Moocli-oh-may-vis,” and 
outside of the limits of the home of “fon- 
tinalis,” although often tested even to 
points where they were propogated, with 
a specimen of the fish in my hand, | nev- 
er found an Indian who ever heard the 
word before I spoke it to him. The re- 
sult was that | became satisfied that this 
fish was known by that name to all of 
the native tribes within the territorial 
limits inhabited by it. In other words, 
in this territory the white men regarded 
it as several species, with twenty or more 
names, while the Indians regarded it as 
one species, and had one and the same 
name for it everywhere where it was 
found, that name known 
elsewhere to the Indians as applied to 
any fish or other thing. 

It is hoped, and believed, that the 
good work being done by our ichthyolo- 


Pan) 


gists will produce a like result for each of 


the game fishes, at least throughout the 
\merican continent. 


these pet ple, 


Was not 


and 


(To be Continued). 
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. OR Heaven's sake will vou look 
+ +] , ¢) + tr 1.9"? 

at the size Of that track ex 


claimed 
pointed to a well defined impression of a 
deer’s hoof in the sand. “The buck that 
made that must be a corker; and I'd 


give a half interest in my business for 


1 - E 1 P ao. 7 
i 


4 
f 
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two mont 
old hammerless at 100 vards. 


Phe presence of this large track ai 





this particular place on the ru 
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ARD SAWYER 
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lel It we dnt be Brown 
morcover “| yh. con 


your rostrum, my son,” said 


| rise to make a suggestio1 





s ti 


“Hear, hear,’ murmured Sayers. 


[ propose,” he went on, 1 





the interruption, “th 
Vare 

loggers Cal 

rosses the 

throug the 


near the \ladawasl a. 

lat was a likely place too, | 
and as we go along down tl 
way, we can watch out for ft 
tion met with 


This propos 


so it 





1 
han . éhent ther 
Happened that as th \ 


stump which the old settler 
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they saw in the sand the plain print « 
See - “wenese nad rio) 1 - 3t 
rTraser s moccasil, and right ove! 
ting into the toe of the print, the 1mpres 
“eh , , : 
sion of a large buck’s hoof, probal 
made t re W 11¢ Cc Wa ulng ava s 
a Tac that Was here so V evidens 
tie sand 
, , 1 
(see, said I*raser undet Ss br 
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eTe s CTs rs Oo} Drown s 
olit ink that during 
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DOCTOR DAN 


both urged to renewed 


and their plans were 


and inclination 
efforts, 
formed. 

Doe to remain near 
“Brown's runway,” as he called it, where 
the partv was then in conference. Ira 
ser was to circle round by the lake. and 
Savers was to follow along the roadway 
as far as the swamp near the Madawaska, 
two or three miles distant. The hounds 
were sitpped from leash and sprang away 
into the brush. Savers and lraser fol 
lowed, and left the doctor seated alone 
on a fallen pine The baying of thi 


spec dily 
CONCE ale d 


Was 


] cy 
lO”. 


hounds could be faintly heard in the 
distance, dying away at last, as they fol- 


lowed the trail around the base of thx 

mountain. 

Doctor Dan had never deer. 
fact this was his first experience. 

ere, perhaps, was a chance to bag big 


Doc was modest, also ambitious, 


shot a 
i 
H 


y } 
game. 


and he felt he was capable of it, if he 
only had the opportunity. True, his 
hammerless was only loaded with buck 
shot, but buck shot carry pretty effec- 
tively at 100 yards, and their scattering 
effect enhanced a fellow’s chances. So 
he sat on that massive pine tree, envel- 
oped by the vast solitude of the forest, 


rt < 
Il « 


ind watchful. lor an hour, possi 
bly longer, no sign nor sound escaped 
hin Ifa rabbit had come within the ra 
dius of his vision, it could not 

\nd then somehow, 
after a while, his thoughts began to stray. 
He felt cold: and he wondered the 
other fellows hadn’t the advantage of him 


have es 
caped being seen. 
[ ae 
1¢ if 


‘ 
~ 





in being able to exer and thus keep 
off the November chill lle began to 
S ulate about what hould do with 
his deer—after he |] gged him. A 
saddle of venison to the proprietor of th 
me paper for a good puff; a veniso 
supper with sundry cold bottles for a 
S Ct ce teric ( f the be Ss, ile Do him 
self posed as a hero of the banquet—tl 
d mounted in his office, of course 
al Shade of the Immortal Scott! 
What was that? lor in the den I 
et opposite, fifty vards up the runwa 


lead under 


the sound of the crashing of « 
brush, mingled with sundry savage and 


nusual noises, the dreaming 
th a jerk. At 


e and steady nerve 


brought 


nter to his feet wi last! 


fr ra go od -) 


\T 


THE RUNWAY 


95 
The object over there in the brush was 
no squirrel or rabbit. © No—here was 
game for a man—and a rather shaky 


man at that. 
Nearer came the 


heavy crashing noise. 
What in thunder i 


was it? “It can’t be 
a man,” thought Doc, “unless he’s 
throwing a complex, double spiflicated 
fit in the brush.” It must be 
and if so, what else but a buck of largest 
proportions? Suddenly the bushes part 
ed, and out into the clearing came—not 
a buck with spreading antlers, but a bear 


an ailimal, 


with a large, ungainly black body, and 
an open countenance which showed a 


most dissatisfied condition of mind. Het 


was a state of things. The fact was, 
Doctor Dan was not looking for bear, 
and it is fair to presume the bear was 


not looking for Dan, but unfortunately 
he could not make bruin understand that 
he was loaded only for deer, and ther 

fore desired to proclaim a strict neutral 
ity. So, the on his 
haunches and with a snarl began t 
the atmosphere with both paws, the ama 
teur Nimrod w 


beast rose 


as 


oO beat 








as forced to accept it as a 
challenge to mortal combat, and pulling 
up the wavering point of his gun to a 
steady, he let go both barrels of buc 
shot as nearly as he could below the belt 
of the brute and then under cover of 
the smoke, he fled up a narrow gully, 
over rocks, through dead brush and 
dense thicket, slipping, sliding and pant 
ing. Ile came to two spruce trees that 
blocked his way, breast high, and lving 
parallel across his path, about three fe 
apart. ()n came the bear The bucel 
shot had not stopped hin \ sense of 
outraged di had ne mproved 
temper, 11 from the oTrun iY nd 
snarling ‘trashing, that gre neare 
every moment Doctor Dan 
bad a Hle resolved to in Vi" 
the spruce le iTS s Yr Tel rat 
part, load ag Vif possible and give 1") 
he charg He leaped up o1 ce first 
tre d thre ls body. ( ( s 
over the « er. but alas! - cceasin 
slipped on the smooth log, and On 
shot down between the two, shutting 
him up like a jack knife, after the mani 
of the acrobat in the circus who sits on 


ad of a barrel, leaving only 


his head and feet 


the empty he 
exposed to the view of 
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the spectators. He might have extricat- 
ed himself from this predicament, had 
not his hunting coat caught upon a knot 
of the spruce, thus holding him fast. He 
could hear the crashing behind him. AIl- 
ready he fancied he could fee | the brute’s 
hot breath on the ] 
the crack of a rifle 


and Fraser's voice 


back of his neck, when 
rang up the gulch, 
was heard shouting: 
“Take it easy Doc, the bear is 
for. You're all right, old man!” 


done 


Fraser had made the circle by the lake 
and coming around the base of a woody 
ridge, he arrived just in time to give the 
unexpected quarry his quietus. As Doc- 
tor Das n Was getting out of his av 
fix, he heard Fraser laughing in a most 
boisterous manner. The Doctor always 
I'raser had, at times, a very 
expression to his 


vkward 


claimed that 
way of 


coarse clving 
merriment. 

‘This way Doc,” | 
ry up. Come back 
you've escaped.” 


He hastened back Phere stood Fra 
ser, and there lav the bear. It was a 
bear sure enough, and he was dead 
enough, to o, with the buck shot wound 

his body, and the bullet hole in his 

ead, but 

“You needn't have been in such a hur 
ry to pai “away, remarked Fraser, ‘for 
the bear wasn’t looking for you. He 
had privat. business of his own. See 


there?” and he pointed down at the fal- 


len brute 


Sure enough, bruin’s hind leg was 
caught in a large steel trap, and a big 
log cae gn to the end of a chain was 


wedged in between stumps, holding him 
fast. De sid s, his bearship was evident 
ly not making in Doc’s direction at all. 
The latter hoped Iraser hadn't noticed 


this. Any way he was migh 
ugly brute y d: he h 
Doct tor’ s plans of posing as a 
ins " and he 


y 
i 


was dea 


Seon uer- 


kicked the carcass 
and carried 
out into the open runway, and there 
waited for Savers. 

‘Didn't you see anything, 
asked Dan, trying to divert 
from the bear. 

“Oh, nothing but a mink 


Fraser?” 
his mind 


down by the 





AND 





STREAM 


lake,” he replied. “T think the deer 
track we saw went down to the swamp 
near the river, and if they did, Sayers 
may get a shot.” 

This surmise hap pened to be prophet- 
ic; for it long | the dogs 
came bounding in, followed by their 
master, who excitedly shouted: 

“Well, be VS, I’ve gota deer! The dogs 
ran a doe swamp, and | 


Was not before 


through the 
brought her down.” 
j a buck?” Fraser 
‘Yes, but the crafty old villain made off 
through the brush for the side of the 
mountain before [ could stop him. But 
was nearer, and I am perfectly 
What's thi he ex- 
shment, as bis gaze fell 


. “a — 
Did vou see asked 


+ 


the doe 
satisfied. Hello! 


ctaieeed | 
for the first time on the 

“Oh, this is a little partnership ven- 
ture between the Doctor and myself,” 
said Fraser, with a grin. 


The tol 
ne JOKE 


1 astoni 
bear. 


Doctor, so he 
only adding: 

s old hide, 1 
nervous 
im where 


was on the 


made a clean breast of it, 
‘Well, confound h 
loads of pli out of my 


now I've 


e t 0k 


great 
system, and 
] 


rot a 
Ol il 


Ue 


he can't talk back.” 


1ers considered that this li 


was quite pardona 


ttle 
show of prejudice bl 
under the circ 


Later both 


Jie 


lmstances. 
bear and do« 


were taken 


into camp and hung up: and after a 
hearty meal, which their exertions and 
the long tramp 


made doubly palatabl 
they lounged at ease 
in their loggers’ camp, discussing the 
events of the day, someone asked, “Who 
in thunder do you suppose is the owner 
of that trap?” No one could guess. 
“Who claims the bear?’ asked Savers 
i. hh, I think the Doctor has the first 
claim on him,” said Fraser. 
* All right boys,” said the Doctor. “I'll 
stuff the disreputable old sinner, and put 
him in my office where | can abuse him 
for the 


to the trio, while 


I thought he 


at my leisure 
gave me.” 

“Well, anyway, fell 
“the guide told us the 
runway. ; 

“Yes,” said Fraser, 
slowly blew a thin volume 
ward the ceiling; “Brown 
right. That was a mighty 
way—for Doctor Dan and the bear.” 


she 
chase 


Ow "ig 


truth about that 


aid Sayers, 


reflectively, as he 
of smoke to- 


dea 1 


run- 


Was 


gC »¢ rd 




















\VES from the diary of the “Old For- 
nger,’ collected and edited by Frank 
Old Forest Ranger” was an English 
stationed in India, who kept a diary 


unting excursions 

Forester found it so interesting that 
e it to the world in book form in the 
RX 

ollowing account of soar-hunting, 


rom the “Old Forest Ranger,” has 
ibuted to the Christmas number of 
Db STREAM through the 
Hl. Mather, of The 


avenue, 


courtesy of 
Cedars, Frank 
Somerset county, New Jer- 


|’ excitement be the test by which to 
estimate the comparative 
any sport, hog hunting must rank before 
every other. Try it by another standard, 
its universal popularity, the enthusiasm 
of its followers, and the preference given 


to it ina country where the tiger even is 
less noticed than the boar. and it must 
be granted that there is some peculiar 


fascination in this noble sport. 
M hounds at home 
all the field sports of Eu- 
\sia talk of it with rapture 
and such a sense of animation, 
us rivalry, and true 
1S exhibited at the 


Ings, surpasses anvtl 


en who have followed 
and shared 
rope and 
of gener- 
sporting feeling as 
great hunting meet- 
ng that I have ever 
met with else agg ne word in ex- 
planation of rivalry, lest I should mis- 
lead. Willing a boar is quite a secondary 
consideration to taking the first spear. 
his is the powerful incentive which 
keen excitement of hog hunt 
ing, while men are Struggling. as if for 
life and death, to draw first blood. Ther 
ve an antagonist to conquer as well 
as a boar to overcome, and a true sports- 
man would scarcely value the fastest run 
ending in a brilliant death, without an 
opponent to ride against him for the 
spear of honor. The slightest touch that 
stains his blade with one crimson drop is 
enough. He is said to have killed the 
hog: and the others who assist in de- 
spatching him, even he who gives the 
h-bl furious boar at bay, 


death-blow to a 
claim no share in the honor which be- 


longs exclusively to him who first drew 
blood. The influence of this 





causes the 

















il 


merits of 


feeling 


UNTING 


makes men ride with desperation beyond 
what the best contested steeplechase, or 


the hardest struggle for the lead with 
hounds, generally exhibits. 

Those who have never seen a wild 
boar could hardly credit his speed. Upon 
a dead plain, like a race-course, a fast 
Arab cannot overtake a lanky, outlying 
boar, with a start of fifty yards, less 
than half a mile. Conceive, then what 


such an animal can do across a country 
cut up by deep ravines, many not prac- 
ticable except by an in-and-out jump. 
lhese the boar can cross much quicker 


than the cleverest horse can follow ; and 
his bottom is so great, that unless you 


can press him hard enough to blow him, 
he will run for ever. Hogs are generally 
found in the worst part of a difficult 
country, and they invariably select a line 
abounding in obstructions. Nullahs 
with blind banks, rocky descents, 
thorny jungles, which nearly tear the 
rider from his horse, and frequently nail 
his boots to his legs, are the usual varia- 


steep, 


tions of ground which, even in its best 
parts, frequently resembles a plate cov- 
ered with walnut shells. Over this 
country the game little Arab is pressed 


at his utmost speed, spurs clashing to get 
one more stride out of him—no holding 

no craning—you may throw him 
but you must go vour best, be the 
eround what it may. When the 
after a long run, then comes 
the thrilling moment, if a man worth 
beating is at vour haunches. The spear 
is perhaps quivering within an inch of 
the mark, and every nerve is strained to 
gain that inch, although, perhaps, your 
honest horse has done his best, 
and answers only by a every 
stroke of the Your 
ing up—his head your 
knee—he creeps nearer, nearer—every 
thought is whirling, 
maddening feeling, the thirst of con 
quest. The two foaming Arabs are neck 
and neck, panting with fatigue, vet still 
struggling with the same spirit of rivalry 
as their riders. First one head is in front 

then another. Oh, for one yard more, 


down, 
boar is 


overtaken, 


good, 
groan to 
rival is com- 
horse's reaches 


absorbed in one 
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go 
and the deed were done! pears afr 
lengthened to their utmost stretch—a 
blade disappears, is withdrawn, dimmed 
vith blood—and the spear is won! lia 
boar is reached before he gets blown, he 
turns with great rapidity as soon as thie 
leading horse is within a few paces of 
him, throwing him out, and making him 
lose much ground, even when well in 


hand, and turning readily Phe second 
man then prepared to make his rush. tre 
quently takes the spear; but it somet:mes 


happens that half a dozen riders are thus 
balked, in succession, by a speedy hog, 
before the contest ends By this tim 

being usually too much blown to run 
farther, the boar stands at bay, and 


charges every one who approaches 


is at this period of the chase that horses 
are very apt to get ripped, without goo 

management. Going slo at the boa 
is verv dangerous: tor 1 on m a 
Muss occasion an dent even 1 
vou spear him through the body he can 
run up the shaft, and tear the horse’s en- 
trails out. But with a steady, bold hors 

you have no right to expose him to any 











are totaly 


ditferent, 


and re 


quire very different qualities both in man 
Che hog-hunter of the De 
can would be as much out of his element 


and horse. 


al \lelton, 


as | ick 


Christian 


would 


find himself on the Poonah Hills, with a 
gray boar in front, rattling down one of 


the ste p re 


1 i 1 
the 1 It Sé¢ 


Perit 


Ing pace, OV 


tVilies, 


rt lavir 


er ground where 


—s 


and a 


1g 


dozen 


men of 


into him at a ki 


an Engl 


1: 
i 


ish 


hunter would knock himself to pieces. 
“The favorite covers for hog are 





are extreme 
as soon as 
reluse to Tl 


soon as thre 
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those found 


e which 


lv savage, 


i, 


ane, bauble 


| feed on 
become too fat to run far; but th 


stan 


Vy are driven 
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on the 


rood wind 








jum 


; 
jungles 


ravines upon the 


thev are blown, 


in at al 


dit 
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nal 


helds 
date 


sides of 


sugar-cane 


-~] 1 
aliWavs 


1g 
into the 
Phe best hog, for speed and bottom, 


bay as 
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pla 


poa;rs 





hills. They are 
from the distance 
in quest of foo 
sO pugnacious as 

plain they 
others. Hog 























tried to throw 









BOAR HUNTING 





determined cramming to keep the — inch, whilst the boar, with his back to a 
sight at all. The pace was be bush, planted himself directly in front, 


pulled up lame. gnashing his tusks, and twinkling his 


's long-legged dragoon, from not _ fiery gray eye, just out of reach. R 

quick enough in getting over the was spurring up his sinking horse close 
, was a long way behind. And the behind. I shall lose the spear, after all, 
was champing his foaming tusks from the brute’s obstinacy. There was 
very little running left in him, when just a chance remaining. Reaching over 


gallop of four miles. my horse’s neck I made a long stretch, 
me out by practicing and succeeded in pricking the boar’s 


his cunning tricks in a ravine, snout. On he came like lightning. | 
feared now that chance might lose threw myself back, reversed my spear, 
for R was coming up, and just as he was under my right stit 


. whilst we were playing rup, a straight jab between the shoulder 
However, | caught him — blades sent him down, with a stream of 
but cutting off his retreat to the blood and foam gushing from his mouth. 


bay. Challenger, “*Just in time!’ cried R , as he 


pretty well blown, poked out his lit- gallop: ‘d up: ‘lL thought I might have 


refusing to move an had it yet.” 
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“Say, Boss, ain't dat an awful strain on de 


gun to make dem dere long shots?” 
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Boy-Christ 
God or 


will 





not 





(TOO) 


mortal 


Merry Christmas 


and ou 
eve 


ers die out within us, 
then be 


as 





EDIT O NIA L, 


Christmas has come once 


new story has to be told again. 
told and still it is 


years it has been 
hood hours we 
r childish hearts have 
r conceived. 


have listened t 


gone 


. “17 
it Will 


as last summer 


eas\ 


forth 
Throughout our manhood we read, mark 
and it is to be hoped, digest the teachings of Him who came to give himself f 


be a bad thing for oursely 


more. The old but eve 
lor nearly two thousand 


ever new. In child 
o the tale of the birth of the 
to the sweetest idea that 


, learn 


men. And He is with us vet. 

He speaks to us in the rustle of the leaves and the ripple of the waters. 
Life is not all memory and sentiment, but at this Christmas-time with minds 
filled with recollections of everything that makes one better, the heart goes 
forth, and publishers even have hearts, and FIELD AND STREAM wishes cor 
dially and with all the sincerity begotten of the brotherhood of sport, a Merry, 
Merry Christmas to you all. 

Americans, at least half of them, do not realize the 

Winter Sport wonderful possibilities for sport throughout their broad 

in the South land. In the North, when snow-flakes fall and the lake 

waters grow cold he can betake himself where California 
suns warm his shoulders or the mild breezes of the Gulf Stream come through 


the Florida glades. With quail and turkey he can put in many a blithesome 
day and if his soul languishes for the joys of the rod, the kingly tarpon waits 
upon him. Few of our Northern men know the sport of the South. Know 
it as it should be known. now it as conducted with the old time chivalry of 
the South. They give the birds a fair chance down there, so we have been told. 
{nd from Southern California to Virginia’s shores, across a continent, there 
is a field, comparatively unknown to those of us north of the Potomac, except 
by fugitive tales, that affords an opportunity for the sportsman untired by au- 
tumn hunts or who has not been able to take advantage of the season in his 
own locality. 
For after all, where should the true sportsmanlik 
The Revival of feeling be more prevalent than in the South? Daniel 
Fox Hunting Boone came from there. The Lees, Carrolls and 
D’Areyvs have hunted, fought and made the history of 
half-a-dozen States. It is a pity that in these practical times much of it is 
dying out. When the Lees were young and a Carroll signed the Declaration 
of Independence a man would be hanged for shooting a fox. But they follow 
him yet; and still they scurry past covert and over fence as they did in the days 
of yore. The fierce, triumphant velp of the leading dog can still be he — and 
young and old join in the chase that is the sport of kings. Fox-hunting is b 
coming more Fay wre in North and South and soon we can stay the sport 
that has made a breed of horses and a race of men to be a part of our nationa 
life. 
Morgan’s Cavalry were not made in an hour. Those 
It’s Good men who made the last charge on behalf of a dving caus 
Results had learned their lesson while the “‘view-halloa” sound 
and the horn rang forth. It may have been mistakenl 
—but thev rode well. And when the old fox-hunting instincts of our forefatl 


es and for America. Spat 















EDITORIAL 


Many people imagine that the approach of wintet 
Northern Trips only means the putting on of double windows and an in- 
in the Winter tense interest in the condition of the furnace. There is 


something more for him who loves to go afield even when 
the icy north-wind blows, tingling over the snows. Few know the pleasures of 
a northern trip in winter. Fur-clad, with moccasins on feet and a good guide, 
you laugh at the cold. Even if the game is scarce, you will have had an experi- 
ence. A few days will accustom you to the snow-shoes and you will wonder 
at the comfort of a bed midst the snows, kicked, until their high banks protect 
you from the wind, the fragrant balsam boughs underneath, the clear north- 
ern moon shining through the pines, a pile of blankets above you, the thought 
of moose pervading your soul, and you sleep as children sleep. And then in 
after years you sit in the foetid air of the radiator and the memory of that north- 
ern trip will cling to you as something that was a life event. 


Speaking of the North brings up, this winter season, 


Fishing Through thoughts of fishing through the ice. Outside of the men 
the Ice who make a living thereby, it is a joyous time. Bon- 


fires are lighted, there is the ring of the skate, and the 
laugh of the girl echoes from the high shores of the lakeside. They fish prim- 
itively under these conditions. A bough or branch or stick is placed over a 
half-dozen holes in the ice and the lines attached thereto. There is a scream, 
generally from a girlish throat. The men are too interested, and women, tradi- 
tion says, have brighter eyes. The bough or branch bends as the captive strug- 
gles for freedom. Up he comes through the small ice-hole, and it may be that 
some of the kicks he gives are in protest of the words that the man says to his 
partner. 


There is another fishing in which those other ele- 


Sea-Coast ments do not enter. The fishing of the fisherman. Many 
Fishing believe that those “who go down to the sea in ships” tie 


a big piece of prosaic pork on a hook, throw it over the 
vessel’s side and some corpulent sea-animal grabs it and they haul it in. That 
is probably deep-sea fishing by men for money. but there is a phase of sea- 
fishing that the true angler loves. In the estuaries, at the mouths of rivers, 
those who know their ways, for there is not only one McNulta in the world, 
go, and the swirl of the reel and the exultant yell is heard from the boat and 
yacht side. King-fish, striped bass and weak-fish show that there is a gaminess 
in the ocean as well as in inland waters. They fight well, these fish, that taste 
salt-water but are not exactly of it. Sport is net by far confined to Maine wilds, 


Rocky Mountain streams and Northwestern lakes. There is something left, af- 


ter all, for the angler of the Atlantic coast. A few hours will take him to places 
which will gladden his heart as much as ever inland trout, bass or muskellonge 


] 
i 


And then the practical part of it comes in; he can do it all in a day. 





























Ile wanders in the forest dim, 

\nd from the path astray, 

\nd there, a prey to horrors grim, 
\ll night he has to stay 

for him, and find his ghost; 





tr] hair is white with fear rost 
I is gone, but hang the cost! 
I glad enough he is not lost 








He climbs a mountain, meets a bear, 
Gets dry, but not from thirst; 

And then discovers, in despair, 

He put the shot in first 

\nd when he leaves the blessed spot; 
He looks back, like the wife of Lot, 
And tries to figure what he got, 


And what he saw, and what he shot 





aati ey 





\ chipmunk <¢ and a chickadee 
ay's eathers, too, 





stuck like Tell, to see 


If he 1 





\ feeling very near to crime; 11 
It don’t look very much in rhyme, ” 
But cost two hundred to dime t 
And yet he had a “lovely time!” € 


(And 

















LEeERoy 


\ JOLLIER set of sportsmen never pulled 
t or walked a quarter deck than those 
bor e spirits who met aboard the steam 
yacht “Sybilla” last November, by invitation 
of Commodore John F. Betz, Jr., to accom 
pany him on his annual duck shoot off Hat 
teras in Pamlico Sound. 

Besides the genial host there was _ that 
prince of good fellows E. L. Robinson, a lead 
ing light of the Belmont Club, who is as 


on the rolling deep as when 
behind his favorite pair of Vatican colts on 
Fairmount Park drive; R. Courtland 
Horr, a wealthy contractor of the city of 


much at home 


DECOYS 


Brotherly Love, who spent as much energy 
in conquering his many attacks of mal de 
mere as he did in his successful efforts before 
the City Council for trolley franchises; Fred- 
erick William Glosser (the teaser) the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Germania Brewery, who 
keeps us always guessing; John Condon, a 
worthy Knight of the scissors, and successful 
Chestnut street merchant who says. tailors’ 
geese are not in it with those of Pamlico; Al- 
bert Baltz, a thoroughbred sport and one of 
the Beer Kings; Jacob Erpenbeck, a restaur- 


ateur and reconteur par excellence and general 
favorite; 
capitalist, and the 


Theodore Kraan, a re- 
Teutonic balance 


all around 
tired 











AND 


BROWN 


of Philadelphia 
}. J. Leary, a champion shot, of Chester, Pa 


wheel of the whole set, all 
and “Brownie,” from Richmond, 
who joined the party at Old Point. 

rhe famous Mobjack Bay, renowned for 
} and fish, twenty miles north of 
Old Point, was reputed to be full of ducks 
offered an inviting opportunity to let 
loose our pent up enthusiasm; and a pressing 
invitation from Capt. Charles West, the pro 
prietor of Ditchley Farm, induced the party 
to visit its waters; but from the mildness of 
the weather, it being early in the season, none 
but the common black ducks were found 





Virginia, 


Its oysters 


and 


DECOYED 


there And as the party was set on canvas- 
back or red-heads nothing less would satisfy 
them. : 

While anchored in Mobjack and preparing 
to go ashore for a bird hunt, a sudden cry of 
Fire! Fire! was raised aboard, while screams 
of alarm and pain were heard from the di- 
rection of the kitchen. The dexterity and 
rapidity with which the fire hose and pump 
were made ready would have done credit to 
the Philadelphia Fire Brigade. It was soon 
ascertained that the kitchen was afire. A 
few buckets of water soon quenched it, but 
alas! poor Charles the Chef was nearly done 
for. 3y some means a pot of boiling grease 
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pearance. 
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where we 











put out at once ( 
shipped the unfortunate secured 
another, and were so our way to the 
Promised ind, ( rather vaters off 
Hatteras Phe inland w r route from Nor- 
folk to the North Caro Sounds is a great 








‘-hestra aboard was 


a “44 tibl 


WOrTK as 1Ong as 


im 
in 


» dance 


im 


down 


2 i eak jigs, 
clogs and cake walks were executed with a 
nimbleness that would put Loie Fuller to 
blush \ll along the route the die dapper 
duck would ra the yacht, keeping ahead 
and just out of gun shot for miles The 
canal empties in North River through whose 
narrow but deep channel to 





they could not the luxury and ap 
pointments o ste yacht. They 
told u ] stories of duck shoots and 
“bar ve excited their admira- 


, 
the 


phonograph and 














orches pronounced the “Mumm’s 
extra ave them, the finest cider 
they eve dranl 

] eaving Coin OC by daybre ik ve are s I 
in Currituck, the first view of which is a reve 
latior Fo les niles far as the 
eye can see, the 1 ow ch ¢ S Mares 
simply by bushes stuck ie mud, with no 
ing to guide you but this endless succes l 
ot bushes Chis artificial inland waterway 
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Roane 

ut 
settlement 
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hontas fame, journeying to 
driven out of his course and 


Chesapeake Bay, is due the 




















Jamestown. If that chivalrous old sport en 
countered the fog that at one time encom 
passed us it is no wonder he became lost 
for of all the treacherous, uncertain weath 
that in the vicinity of Hatteras is the worst 
Ocracoke, a fishing settlement thirty miles 
south of Hatteras, was our objective poir 
But fz g 1 birds as numerous as 
expect we put off to Hatteras and anchor 
ing twenty miles off the famous Diamond 
shoals, the home of the Diamond back terra 
pin, tion for our sl 
| usual ty 
had t arrangements for th 
en sts He possesses one 
oO outfits t money can 
buy; ries one double ba 
tery, tl red decoys of all kinds, skiffs 
launches, guns and ammun 
in fact, everything that would 
mi yrtsmen, and 


st exacting oO! spe 


led with and 


substantials 


that would 


Under 
were prepared for any « 
An old axiom sa} “Kill duck, 
and doubtless this ada had its 
Hatteras, for the weather 1 
and a duck hunter 
for all 
tution 
perature 
this re 

Our 





met 
kill 
bir 


Says: 





emergencies must 
ft iron to 


that come 


POsse Ss 


t stand the changes « 


batteries were soon placed in 














tion. We were anchored in a natural basin 
of sufficient depth and size to afford plenty 
of swing for the yacht, and making this bas« 
of supplies a central point, the double bat 
tery was anchored three miles northeas 
with the Commodore and “Erpe” to do 
honors Several miles southwest a sing 
battery was served by Mr. Robinson, wh 
the other battery and several blinds were 
1 at other points of the compass, served 
r. Horr, Mr. Baltz, Mr. Condon, M 
nd “Brownie.” It fell to the 
ters lot to occupy a blind which was bu 
or Ex-President Cleveland on his duck shoot 
there the previous season It was sim} 
goods box supported by four : 
ick in the mud, standing about 
the iter and being four t 
‘quired some nimbleness to climb 
at Grover managed to lift s 
\ and eighty pounds into 
lin mishap is an evidence that His 
Excellency would be able to outrival old J 
Wheeler in tree climbi if circun S 
rendered it necessary writer 1 
fess that it required mo 1an several efforts 
to safely ensconce his one hundred and eig 


pounds on this aerial perch. 


The wind was blowing a forty mile cli 


through the reeds c« 
more than once he 


inl 
Ink 


playing high S 
and 


ing the blind, 


1 
IAC, 


into 





liquids 


mal! 


th 


a ¢ 
nt 


Pp 





nec 


Wisin 





a 
with lightning speed 


have done credit to the Waldorf 
such comitorting surroul 


genc' 


s at times beast! 
must not only be prep 





in 














HUNTING CRUISE 





for a second overcoat. In spite of double 
blankets at the bottom and heavy clothing, 
' cold as Christmas and far from comfor- 
ta In lonesome chilliness I sat and wait- 
ed Three miles off to the left I heard the 
( modore and “‘Erpe” banging away and 


see a cloud of ducks and geese ris 
and my heart would it 
ked for awhile they would come my way: 
but the birds were y” and sought othe 
chilly winds continued to 


through my whiskers and = marrow 


and 


beat faster as 


“skeary 





Shots from Horr or Condon way off to the 
rig vould warm me up with expectancy 
only to be cooled by another disappointment 
1 he birds failed to decoy I gathered 
t lanket tighter about me and thought of 
Gi r, and wondered if the ducks thought 
he s there, or if they knew it was a dan 
g s blind, and perhaps a profane thought 
1 ( old Boreas or some evil genius to 
I or just at this time I observed a bird 

st coming straight towards me \ 
goose! as I live! and I made ready, bang! 

down he came with a splash that sent 
the water several feet high I jumped up 
ibilant at last over one shot that killed. 
But iiry bird’ was to be seen; it had dis- 
appeared as completely as a flash of light 
ning Soon up it came some distance away, 
4 my second barrel put a stop to further 


reise; and instead of a goose it 
immense loon, hardly worth the pow 
shot put in its worthless body I 
away in disgust, and resumed my 
chilly vigil \ll around in the distance thou 
ls of red-heads and brant could be seen 
flying in companies, regiments and brigades, 
the “go by” and the first 
day's shoot as far as “Brownie” was concern 
ed was a howling failure. 
rl t returned laden down with ge 
red-heads, and brant, and my Republican 
friend, the teaser, 


had the gall to say “no 
te could expect to succeed in a Demo- 
c box anyhow,” and I then and 


aquatic Cx¢ 


et it Noat 








al gave me 


e res ese, 





ther¢ 
took a solemn oath he would “be dogged” if 








he would ever “go it blind” again, at least 
on the Silver or Duck question \nd this 
ré¢ ds me of the story as told by my friend 
Capt. McC., a veteran sportsman and versa- 
ti night of the quill,” and which I think 
will bear repetition 

O of the most interesting canine feats 
( ranship,”’ said my friend, “is the art 
of ‘toling’ with a dog, which only a very few 





remember. 
when 


old Potomac duckers 


A dog ina 


appear to 


reddish-colored jacket 


trained to run up and down the beach will 
attract any diving ducks as far as they can see 
hin He had a red terrier, of the kind used 
ry don rat-catchers, who understood that 
business so thoroughly that in playing 
with the ducks that would swim right up 
to him he still listened for the whistle, at 


which he would run back to get out of the 
of the shot, and then retrieve the 
pled ducks first The ducks are so in- 
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tent on the dog that a portable blind con- 
sisting of a grey blanket is enough. He was 
taught this sport when a boy on the Potomac 
river and practiced it before he could shoot 
a gun with anything but a rest and always 
without permission. There was a 
flint-lock French muskets in the house kept 
as trophies of the French-Indian wars, that 
had been captured by Col Wash 
f Being caught at the tender 


score ol 


George 


ington s rangers 


age of eleven, he was hauled up before the 
court of paternal authority for sentence, 
and the only thing that saved him was an 
unintentionally smart reply He was attend 
ed by his dog, Sancho, and a little coon 
named Scipio 

‘If you would steal a gun,’ said the Court, 
‘‘you might have taken a safe and decent 


one 

“Why la, Pa,’” said the culprit, “ ‘I’m just 
playing Robinson Crusoe like the picture you 
showed me, and he’s got a flint-lock musket 
and Friday and his dog; Scipio, he’s Friday, 
and Sancho, he’s the dog.’ ” 

“He was acquitted but with a lecture de 
livered in terms of ill disguised judicial sever- 


t 
1ty 


Ah, how I wished for a duck toler turkey 
caller, or anything that would make the ducks 
come my way, while freezing and soliloquiz 
ing in Cleveland's blind 

The next day dawned dreary and threaten 
ing, just the day for ducks the old-timers 
said, and the dear old Commodore 
ed that “Brownie” command a battery, and 
as the single that “Robbie” had the day be- 
had largely to the 
he must go there, to make up for the dismal 
failure at the blind. Off we put to the sin- 
four miles distant, and the furth 


suggest 


: : 
fore contributed so bag, 


nearly l 


vic, 
est away lo retrieve my bad luck I swore 
I'd make a day of it, an ample lunch, double 
blankets. oil cloth and ammunition were taken 
aboard the naptha launch, they bade me good 


luck, the first to get off, and all hands sang 
with jingling glasses in anticipation of a 
grand time 


go, Tom Moore. 
luck to thee.’ 


“Be lore we 
Here’s a double F 
run in the naphtha brought us 
to the battery The wind a1 had 
filled it with water, so we bailed it out, spread 
down the oil cloth and blankets and put aside 
the lunch, ammunition, &c I laid down in 
my coffin-like battery and bade the.sailor good 
bye, who left with the launch and I was alone 
with the decoys, and how lonesome it was 
till the game began to fly, then was 
in the excitement of the moment 
Scarcely had I comfortably adjusted myself 
in the narrow box when the was 
broken by the well known “hank-honk,” 
“hank-honk” of a flock of Hardly 
daring to draw breath much less stir, I wait 
ed, and could distinguish by sound that they 
were approaching, oh! if I just could turn 
but that would be folly. “‘Hank 


An hour’s I 


d waves 


, 1 
all eise 


forgotten 
stillness 


geese 


over to see, 















and 














SATISFIED HUNTER 
thickness this “beats them 
ient as it begins to look set 
can they find me? It beg 
I grow lonesome, still no 
faint, distant shot gives n 
aps the launch is out for me but 


i 




















HUNTING 








d didn't ink of that 
f run, and yet no 
that any one is thinking of 
wrecks and people lost in 


epyv sensations con 


at hor 
] 1 


of t Brownies” 





aie and another 





ERPENBECK AND THE TEASER 


ness mocks me, I fire again and again, | 
ar the fog whistle of the yacht but no merry 
creech of the launch; will they ever come? 
tis 5 p. m. and getting dismally dark, | 
1ought I heard the swish of the launch’s pro- 
ellor, but no, it’s a duck settling in the water 
Vell, I will try both barrels at once, and I let 
irring sound tells me I only disturb 
‘s; and so the dreary moments go 
must be 











by That Thanksgiving dinner 
over by now I wonder if the rest have re 
turned, or if they are waiting for me, and I 


fire another round: if this is kept up my am 


munition will be soon expended, and what 
then? A night in a floating battery is no 


cheering prospect with the wind and waves 


alt ely reminding you of the ease and 
comfort aboard. and I was about to resign 
myself to what I thought was the inevitable, 





t 
t 

the shrill whistle of the launch a mil 

ght comfort and joy to my soul 


1e whistle comes nearer, and 





agi vy gun breaks the stillness and the 

swish of the propellor is heard and 
a the welcome sight of the sailor and 
] 1 


darkness and ap- 


proa hes Well. Mike. I am glad to see you 





I leit the compass aboard and got lost 

If you hadn’t afired I would never a found 
} This the wussest fog I ever seed.” 

[ tried to appear calm and indifferent and 

told | he ought to see a London fog and 

he M d think this was sunshine. “Get in 


the game, Mike, and let’s get back as quick as 
! minus a dinner,” and 


or we will be 





JISE 


ON 
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ve hurriedly packed the things aboard. For 
tunately I had a pocket compass and we turn 
ed our prow yachtward, and the yacht whis 
tle led us home; but no more Hatteras fogs 
for me if you please 

Phe st had returned witl arying luck 
\ly reds and brants were added to the general 
me r d th t P1O ous h S Ving 
dinner discomforts were forgotte! It 

a least ¢ reasol and fle Vv oO oul and 

the substantials and liquids were equal to a 
regular Delmonico Eerpe had promised 
us something extra, and he more than kept 
' 
his vow 

Ye connoisseurs of Fifth avenue and Chest 
nut street, tl nk « tel uperb roast red-heads, 
one for cach man, and an immense wild goose 
stuffed with celery and oysters on a side table 
as a reinforcement needed and a menu 
hit tor a gourmet 

\fter coffee and cigars each had to tell a 
joke, make a speech or sing a sor 


Mr. Horr was decidedly the “Depew” of 
the occasion, and his speeches and recitations 
was in keeping with the meal 

“Robbie” and Baltz were the “end men” 
and kept the table in a roar; while Kraan, 
Condon and Leary did a song and dance 

“Brownie” was the heavy tragedian and 
south “befo and endut 
ing of de wah”; and “Erpe.” as a caterer cov 
ered himself with glory 

\ll went merry as a marriage bell. It was 
a red letter Thanksgiving Day to us, and 

our hat bands needed lengthening the next 


morning we attributed it to the fog 


gave sketches of the 





THE RIGGING TRIMMED WITH GAMI 
\ furious northwest wind blowing sixty 
miles an hour that night drove the fog away, 
without damage to the yacht protected as she 
was in her basin-like ancho The next 
day dawned bright and clear, and a beautiful 
morn greeted the late sleepers. The atmos 


phere was perfect, just enough ozone to keep 














108 FIELD 
us circulating. Hatteras showed up clear and 
distinct, its lighthouse silhouetted against a 
clear blue sky, while ten miles further up the 
coast “Kitty Key’, a fishing village, sparkled 
and glinted in the sunlight “city 
mirage’. Everything was inspiring and con 
ducive to activity id we were soon 
away aiter the 
Mr. Hort 
Keyer”™ 
18 red, 
shoot 
the sand 
He used 
advantage 


too pretty tor 


ot 





nd 1 r 1 
in¢ OT al 
a 1 l t 


geese again. 











deer hunt on Hatteras was proposed 

Hatteras and its people would make an in 
teresting subject of itself. The island is full 
of game and fowl, almost tropical appeal 












A V AST field for 
seems almost wholly ne 
tective societies, is the < 
men from the rural 

To organizations 
isting, is to a 
fhicers tor ! 
consequence 
better 
operation of the cou 


he f{: 


prot ction o 


irmer boy 
home on the same quartet 
a half dozen coveys ot « 


great opportunity for goo 
grasp. There is little uss 
game without the co-opet 
who live with it. Give the 
that they a n importa 





protection and they will be 











once and amighty pe 
boys and give them to wu 
the culprits <¢ nst whot | game laws are 
directed and ntagonis roused 

. : - 

Boys are far more sensitive to neglect than 
one it s ose et then 1 vy that they 
are ot use the iendsl y « p les 
before the devotion of the boy 

The sportsman has not made good use of 
his time who has not made lasting friends of a 
half dozen boys in the neighborhood where 
his shooting ts done 

In many cas +] | < 2.6 of | ie 

n anv ca s ie bovs wield e shooting 


privileges of t farm. If you can’t stand 











on The boys want your litttle attentions t 
heartfelt and sincers No shoddy goods w 
pass muster Like women the adinnt thes 
slightest humbug and are prone to pay in co 
of equal valu 

He who cannot command the confidence of 
the boys is no true sportsman. He who can 
yet does not, has neglected his own, as well 


AND 








STREAM 


ance and its people primitive in their habits; 
but of that more anon. This section is by 
the most promising of all America to a sports 
From Hatteras down the coast to Port 
Royal, the waters teem with wild fowl that 
feed upon the wild celery growing on tl 
ls. while the land abounds in game of all 
Spring Island alone, not far from Port 
could afford abundant sport for 
one time. 
Duck sl 


were 


lar 
man 


1e 


100 


was a grand su 
ed to trim the rig 


he yacht presented a novel sight on 


100t “cess: 


secur 


our return, decorated from deck to crows 
nest with wild duck, geese and brant, while a 
Hatteras deer formed an attractive centre 
piece d with these trophies ol the shoot 
nd chase dangling in the breeze we bid Hat 
teras adieu, but not farewell, as we expect 
to visit there again. 
= f\T “ 2 
VU) J blbs 





as the interests of g 


me protection in gene 
Education is key-note to our 
supply. The mind of the boy is re- 

At the age when he is living with the 


to teach him. 


the 
game 
ceptive 
birds is the ti 


me 
‘I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name 


My friends were woodchucks, toads and 
bees 
I knew they thrived in yonder glen 
Vhat plants would soothe a stone-bruised 
tor 

















some country boy of his acquaintances nd 
thereby piace the seal ol eternity on the 1d- 
, , 

ne friendship of that bos 














FARTRIDGES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Sr 


Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 


'O complete the present series of papers, 
I have yet to notice one of the most beautiful 
birds in this country, and certainly the most 

ikingly handsome representative of the 
group to which it belongs. This is the Mas- 
sena Partridge, or Massena Quail, a form 
known also in western Texas as the Black, or 
Black-bellied Quail, and very generally over 
its range as the Fool Quail. It is the only 
species of its genus Cyrtonyx in this country, 
and is now known to science as C. Montezu- 
ma The genus to contain this partridge was 





of Mexico north to western Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. The generic name of this 
species is derived from two Greek words to 
gether meaning a curved claw, while it was 
specifically named in honor of the ancient na- 
tive sovereign of Mexico—Montezuma; 

the vernacular name Messena, being for 
Andre Messena, a marshal of France, the 
Prince of Essling. Ten years ago there were 
at least two other species of this beautiful 
genus of partridge known in North America: 


1 


viz—the Ocellated Partridge (C. ocellatus) 


THE MASSENA PARTRIDGE (MALE) 
(Two-thirds Nat. size.) Negative by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


created by Gould as long ago as 1844 (Mon 
t 


Odont. pt. I, pl. vii), the species having first 

been described by Vigors in 1830, as Ortyx 
ag 

words about sixty-eight years ago; and 

Strange to relate it was fully sixty years after 

Vigors published his description before an 

egg of this partridge fell into the hands of 


f - . . 
Montesume (Zool. Jour. V. 275), or in other 


science for a description. This is the more re- 
markable when one comes to think that the 
species occupies a wide geographical range 


Over the table-lands of Mexico, from the City 


from Guatemala and southern Mexico, and 
Salle’s Partridge (C. sallaei 
Their life histories are by no means fully 
known Doubtless in time other forms will 
be found over the same geographical area, as 
exploration is extended into that country. 
Our own species, the subject of the present 
article, extends its range over western and 
central Mexico, from the latitude of Mazat 
lan, northward. While at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, specimens of this bird were presented 
to me, in the flesh, that had been collected a 


from Mexico 
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bit 
plumag 











in the young of the first v 
There s prob bly ess knowt aint cies 

Massena partridge tl ia itl 

in the country Sut the bird is « 

man moves in and settles in the re 





it 









fre- 
become 


very at favorites when 


ly however, this 
ravines oi the 


— 


it 


ie 


> bef 


its “oo ren 
t to collect, or to 
: 
ts. These par 
some eight or ten 
ind not SO very 
th ¢ 
Lit , 
l es Oo 
discoveries and descriptions of the 
M: o Partrid anit tal = 
Massena artridge¢ ead Ke a or 


vel 





= uly uul 
BIRCH-! 








STREAM 








single | re ushed, t sometimes this 
may be tou the fact that the individuals 
composing the covey were scattered, and so 
were not put up hey have little or no fear 
of man in the ore sanabiied parts of tl 
times appe: to x 











us and heedless ot 

rood many of them 
as their worst enemies 
n a variety of insects, certail 
bulbs, and swallow a quantit 
with these various icles ¢ 

icl 

I have never eaten these birds but once and 
was not eT taken with the flavor o 
their flesh It did not appear to be as delicate 
as that of our Eastern quail, but it may have 
been due to something that it had been feed 
ng upon, as Massena part laos will occa 
sionally eat cedar berries and others known 
to communicate their pungent taste to birds 
subsisting upon them. It is a well known fact 
Si sh buds will render the flesh of 





and st 


oTrou 
grouse, 


rank rong 
and 
eviscer 
I expected to cook 


Vays 














€ if 
SARK 
Oo ten d con he re enid the Jud ” A i 
aul whiffed, “Well, non,” he said, 
had bread.” We then turned in 
We | { 
ae “ged 
, i 
vi Ol 1 
kind from Bunsford that that 


> himself 














AROUND 





t] we heard a fusillade up the gulch. Buns 

got up and stretched himself and said he 
wanted to go home. There couldn't be any 
n game in that district. Bunsford hadn't 
quite got over the Judge’s remarks about the 


two moose in one day, and was inclined to be 
satirical where the Judge was 
the Judge came in. We asked him what he 
ir the meat question was growing to be 
rtant and there was a look of triumph in 
his eyes that begot hope within us, and the 
Cl said he felt hungry. “I got him,” he said 

isions of bear-meat and moose tende1 
loin flashed before us. Paul said he would 
go out and “take de skin off.’ The Judge 


« V4 
threw the dilapidated remnants of a diminu 
Tt 


1 
concerned, and 


tive whiskey he camp table and look 
ed proudly around. And Bunsford said som, 


thing that sounded devotional 


jack ON 


That reminds me, said Bunsford, of a bat 
What kind of a bat? asked the Judge, sus 
| isly “Oh,” answered Bunsford, “a 
decent, seli respecting sort of bat One ol 


the old families of bats. I met him in the 
Pyramid in Egypt Phat is guarantee 
of three thousand years of standing 
Met him between the between my 
He is dead, though,” and he paused as 
» talk about even such a deceased acquaint- 
ince was too affecting for conversation. And 
we waited as Paul removed the whiskey-jack 
to the outer world ‘I met him this way: I 
was knocking around the Queen’s Chamber 
The Queen was out. 
twenty-five hundred 
here can be nothing said against her on that 
account. I was interested in a sarcophagus 
that various eminent scientists are devoting 
their lives to explain. I was taking about ten 
ninutes to it \nd then the bat flew in 
lew in rudely. There was no real necessity 
or his appearance and I had paid the Bedouin 
guide two shillings for the use of the Queen’s 
Chamber for the afternoon. I resented it and 
him \ man who has paid fifty 
ir the use of a pyramid five hundred and 
eet high, and a few thousand years old, 
e pyramid wasn't in good repair, either 


s rights. But the bat had no method 





eves or 


seen out 
years. So 


in Cheops 


for nearly 


bout him. He wandered about Her deceased 

\l , 1 ’ 

Majesty's reclining apartment carelessly. He 
I ed up against the candle. which went 





vhile he didn't \nd then the bat and | 
ed around the room. The sarcophagus 
me, but didn’t seem to affect 
fashioned sarcophagus doesn't 
H« caught me, as ] coyly cow 
ered in its shadow, in the right ear. and | 

l who was hunting for 
I itch, wh birds 
they grew in their old pyramids. And then 











at sort of game 





the old bat circled around unobtrusively until 
we met between the eyes. If there is anything 
that terrupts scientific thought it is a 


between the eyes 
‘he bat died.” And 


an | lan pyramid ¥ 


THE 








CAMP FIRE 


Bunsiord caressed the slight scar on his 
rental piece And looked around to see 


, : 
iskey-jack had gon 


noked quietly for a minute or so 


Chief said: “She was a pretty 





gil [ knew her twenty years ago \nd 
then he stroked his grizzled moustache re 


what 
Men that are 


flectively, and the rest of us waited for 


might explain his bachelordom 


worth knowing, however, don't explain those 
things and he went on: “She was one of those 
girls you read of in society papers who are 
rather proud of it.’ he remarked, and didn’t 
say anything more about her. He talked 


Where they 


bird was 


\dirondack incident 


were supposed to be hunting. A 

started and flew recklessly and the girl lost 

her temper. She was justified. It flew up 
} 


pays two dol 
pocket 

( l Twenty- 
third street, she has a right, an indisputable 
right to be offended, when it is 
around the Adirondack wilds by a twenty-five 
cent p: rtridge And then she 


against her hair. When a gir! 
lars and a half an ounce out of het 
hair on 


money for bronze colores 


scattered 


sat down ona 


friendly stone and glared at him That en 
gagement was over He had fired at the 
partridge and missed. There were’ two 


switches of curls that had created sensations 
in several summer floating from a 
neighboring fir tree. Naturally the rela- 
tions became strained And then the Chief 
wanted to know where that whiskey-jack was 


resorts 


And then the Judge, in order to change the 
current of thought, began to talk. “He was 
crossing the Atlantic and they were in the tail 
of the trade winds. They blew fiercely. Up 
from the East, North. South and West they 
seemed to come and the little girl passenger 
who had come on at London knew nothing 
of the long weary watches of the night Che 
standing they 

These strong men 
came for 
the storm 


starboard watch was 
had been called above 
looked haggard and worn as she 
ward. The tossing and heaving o 
beaten vessel didn’t disturb her Her trim, 
long stockinged legs balanced as the best 
or of them all, and rough men before the 
thoughts not begotten of forecastle 
and midnight carous¢ They thought, 

rlish sisters or 
sweetiaced daughters in landwashed seas and 
they grinned behind their beards. She sway- 
ed on as the wind tossed the little st 
and fro, and the cz 


by. for 





story 


for sailormen are not bad, of git 


amer to 





tain from the bridge gave 
didn't obey it 

\ whitebreasted gull dropped quivering on 
ere was a something that the 
watch lerstood, Dane, Swede, 


1 understood, 





Ww They 








Englishman and American, and they obeyed 
it he little girl held the storm driven bird 
close to her heart and said something that 


be heard above the swirling of the wind 
It is God's and mine,” and then the men 


work 


to their 




















CLARKE 


THERE 


under 


lew 


are circumstances 


which are displayed by the human mind 
an amount of baleful ingenuity and fiend- 
ish precociousness of fabri ig ability 





} 
I 


equal to that brought into 
tempting to apologize f doing of 
the thing that should have been done. And 
among the chosen few who, with set purpose 
in view I—cheerifully 
surmot 
head, 
sealed at 
in the gloriou 
with a more | 


non 





and uncomplainingly 
e pass¢ d to the 
ened, 


who shines 


ig all obstacles hav 








their charters, duly si 
none 
prevaric 


and altogeth- 


ivered, there 


ators 


s galaxy of prize 











¢ pect 
er charming lustre and _ brilliancy than the 
average journalistic and literary scribbler. He 
is a liar by birth and by nature, and contin- 
ues one from both necessity and choice \nd 
if he is not a skilliul one he is apt to have 


hard for a living some day. With the 
at these few introductory remarks may 
be read in the same reckless spirit of self-ab- 
negation in which they are written, I will pro- 
ceed,—first, however, making the apologies, 


to work 
hope th 








which—in the prevailing excitement—came 
near being thrown into the discards. The 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM will undoubt- 
edly recollect with sensations more or less 
of acute pleasure, that FreELD AND STREAM’s 
Western representative contributed to the 
September number. That was as it should 


NOTE-BOOK AND KODAK 


HELME Loomis 


be But in the October number there was 
a dreary, aching void; that was because FIELD 
AND STREAM was full of better material. In 
the November number there was a second in- 
IIment of void; that was because the rep- 
sentative was full—of other business. 








speaking, Chicago is a nice town 
New York, or St. Louis, 
Indiana, but it’s a war— 
anyway \nd—taken 
a pretty fair 
iat old chest- 
consideratel 


the ch 


Strictly 
Qt 


course it isnt 
“ t 


town 





nicago people 
Outside of 
which | 
to, 


citizens 
gag about pork, 


ronmi reterring 





one ot 


distinguishing characteristics of Chicago peo 
ple is the faculty of always knowing a good 
thing when they see it. That is why so 
many of them hunt and fish, and go to Wis 


consin to do so. \fter a week of hobnobbing 
with the influential citizens of this delightful 
burg ham-burg), and upon 
casions narrowly escaping arrest as a suspic- 
ious character, the FIELD AND STREAM repre- 
sentative boarded a Wisconsin Central north- 
bound train (passenger train). Having ar- 


(not several oc 


tistically arranged my feet on the seat in front 
of me, I settled myself to a calm and deliber 
ate enjoyment of my pipe, the scenery, and 
the train-boy’s spasmodic efforts to sell a 
package of chewing-gum to an old woman 
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ate 


PE 
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Pretty soon the conductor 
3y-the-way, did you ever ob- 


without teeth. 
came along. 


serve what a difference there is in conductors? 
This conductor was polite,—even to the ex- 
tent of being cordial and conversationally in- 
And we were just getting nicely in- 


clined 











Waukesha—is splendid fishing. There are 
black bass and pickerel in abundance, as well 
as numerous other piscatorial brands not usu 
ally considered so gamey. One can bag 
plenty of ducks and geese in season, and 
there are a good many bagged out of season. 





to the midst of a charming tete-a-tete when 
the train boy rested his evil eye upon us, 
passed up the old woman, and came and 
sauced the conductor and sent him about his 
business. The next conductor was different, 
—so different that it is with feelings of unre 
Strained sorrow that I reflect upon the mat 
ter He was evidently the president of the 
road in disguise, and before he got through 
with me I felt quite certain that I had no 
business riding on his road either with or 
without a ticket; but I had the ticket. He 
wanted me to identify myself This proved 
an arduous, time-consuming and heart-break 
ing task, and I was just upon the point of 
telegraphing for my birth certificate, mar- 
riage diploma, and the family record, when 
the autocrat of the train grudgingly admitted 
that he “guessed” I was “all right.” But I 
wasnt; I was badly wilted. 


* 





There are many pretty little resorts along 
the line of the Central, north of Chicago, and 








before reaching the timber belt. My first 
stopping-place was Mukwanago (The Place 
of Bears), a picturesque village and historic 
camping-ground of the Pottowattomies. 


From here north to the twin cities of Neenah 
including the 


ae 
and lenasha—and famous 





COPPER FALLS ON 


THE BAD RIVER 


Lake Winnebago is a favorite resort for Wis 
consin game-wardens who ought to be out 
taking note of where some of the deer go to 
during the Summer months From the 
“twin cities” west the country is a veritable 
network of small lakes, streams, marshes and 


bayous, and all teeming with black bass, pike 
and pickerel The small streams are well 
stocked with trout One recent catch in the 
Woli river, near Weyauwega, consisted of 


fourteen black bass, the largest of which tip 
ped the balance at five and_ three-fourths 
pounds and the smallest at three and one-half 
pounds. These fish were taken by one sports 
man, with hook and line, in a trifle over one 
and one-half hours. This is a fairly good 
duck country, with plenty of prairie-chickens 
and some_ pheasants Cottontail 
nigger-heads and mortgages are also very 
plentiful A bag of forty or fifty of the first 
named as a result of a few hours hunt with 
beagle hounds is no uncommon thi 
ger-heads are as free as air, while there are 
a number of industry and 
frugality have continued to accumulate a large 


last-named of the trio 


rabbits 


ig; nig 


persons who by 
assortment of the 


Waupaca is famous for its Chain o' Lakes; 
the country surrounding is also famous as be 
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STREAM 


but there are various reasons why it is not 


destined to be a joy forever 


There are no Autumns 


consi! It is Sunday morning and you tilt 








< in your chair upon the veranda of the 
little hotel, place your feet upon the railing 
and through the curling wreaths of blue in 
cense that lazily drift upward from your cigar, 
gaze upon the glorious picture that spreads 


lf before you Nature is dying, and, | 








a lovely child, in dying is transfigured by a 
spirituelle radiance, etherially beautiful but 
exquisitely sad The foliage l 


les ot red, vellow, ora 





lere is an 
softness that charms the 
sciously and perhaps all 


you a sweet contentmen 


] 11f 
St about 
the W es 
1 
hovers ove 





inct sens¢ 


but succeeded by anothe 
} 
t} 





le inner consciousness 
in sweet modulations upon the atmospheric 
waves an aesthetic melody that is the requiem 


ir The senses are charmed, 





1 gx ye 
the mind is enthralled You feel that you 
ire in the inner labratory of the fair enchat 
ress who dispenses Nature’s charms, and has 
nowhere been more lavish than here among 
the piney woods and silvery, rippling lakes 
of the Badger State 





it 





There are excellent h ing grounds near 








*h while in the vicinity of Prentice, 
Fifield, Butternut and Glidden is 
some of the best deer hunting and trout, bass 
and muskellonge fishing in the state There 
are also plenty of bear and wild-cats, while a 
anther is occasionally heard of. The | 


) 
er, however, are not as a usual 


O finds in most of 









man-sportsmen whom 
one’s heart to meet 
nd full of that spirit 
s¢ es to at once es 
sportsmen a feeling 


are exceptions to this 











instance, a visiting 

seems ( 

f 4] ae 
egitimate pre i wiul subject for ( 
rim te d merciless piu ng H $ 
ent is hailed witl eht. and they are s y 
O st leave a dollar in his pi 
He « ery ytten 

* 

[he forest fires were raging all through the 
ibove-mentioned section of Wisconsin, and 
many vns were imminently threatened 

“hy 7 2 7 1 ™ 
witl ruction, although happily this was 





















IN THE WEST WITI 





averted in the majority of cases A num- 
ber of sleepless nights were passed, how- 
€ and in several towns I found everything 
packed up in readiness to flee from the path 
of the flames should they escape the control 
of those who fought them, a few miles dis 
tant One of these fires, as it sweeps along 
in its great, terrific swath of death and ruin, 
is an awe-inspiring sight Huge columns of 


from the 
while the 


and smoke 


1 leap into the air 
very pinnacles of the giant pines, 





blood-red sky stretches away into the horizon 
as as the eye can reach Fleecy grey 
masses of smoke are driven swiitly along by 
a veritable hurricane, and a strong, resinous 
smell of burning pine fills the air The be- 
dimmed sun hangs in the firmament like a 

bail of clotted, crimson blood lighted 
rom within by fires of Hell’s kindling, and 
t tire spectacle is one to impress the 


There is danger in the 
wind current may at 
forest conflagra 
unprotected 


strongest mind, 
air, and a change in the 
any moment bring the 
tion sweeping down 


very 


Vast 
upon the 


Central line with its 
in the Penoke Iron 

tain range, little town of Mel 
let Then, proceeding on northeast, is Hur 


\t the junction of the 
division, and 
lies the 


Be ssemer 


ley, and Ironwood and Bessemer—in the 
Michigan peninsula and great Gogebic Iron 
Mountain range. Here is the finest scenery 


as has been remarked 
the equal except in ex 
tent of anything that the Yellowstone can pro 

The Bad River, near Mellen, is noted 
ts wild and picturesque beauty, and literal 
s with rainbow and brook trout. But 
the angler who places these in his creel must 

ds be both hardy and venturesome 
pickerel and muskellonge also as- 
sportsman There 
wild-cats and wolves 
shooting can 


and 


upon Many occasions 


e two states, 





Black 
bass Dp ke 

sist in entertaining the 
deer, bear, panthers, 


in plentitude; good partridge 








NorMAN H 


ENCOL 


VII INTERESTING 


BLIFFKINS, in an abstracted manner, 


are cigar from his left upper vest-pocket 
and inserted it between his teeth. As he did 
so he noticed Peters regarding him intently 


not to say reproachfully) and with a burst 
ely-simulated surprise, remarked: 
“Well, well, Peters! I beg pardon! I am 
leligh absentminded—runs in the 
Here, take this cigar. It 


cost me five cents And—ah speaking of ab 


sentmindedness—I presume you have heard 
ot the gentleman who used to ring himself up 
at the office telephone to ask himself what 
time he would be home to dinner.” 











NOTE-BOOK 











NTER WITH 





AND KODAK 

















be found almost anywhere, and there are 


some ducks and 
mink and other fur 


geese in season Beaver, 


bearing animals are ex 


tensively trapped In the Little and Big 
Presque Isle, rivers, near Hurley and Iron 
wood—as also at Lake Gogebic—is magnifi 


while, as elsewhere in 


cent fishing, c 
kind abounds 


tion, game of all 
Bessemer begins the great Chain 
extending in one unbroken string { 
dred miles The industry of this 
iron-mining, and the largest iron mi 
world is located at Ironwood \ peculiar 
feature of this country that at once 
itself upon the is that everything 
is red,—due to the rhe houses. 
the streets, the walks, the trees and the dogs 
are red; and since the representative wa 
there even FIELD AND STREAM 
sively read 





impresses 
newcomer 


iron ore 


; it xte? 
Is ¢ r ‘ 
l juit ext 


Back down the line—a long night 1 
and into Abbottsford again in the cold, wee, 
small hours of the morning Then on west 
ward through Withee, Thorpe, Stanley, Boyd 
and Cadott,—all pretty little towns with good 
partridge shooting and fishing to offer, and 
deer a short distance north After them, 
Chippewa ‘| 


Falls and Eau Claire, the head 
quarters of many sportsmen, and then Glen 
wood, Colfax and New Richmond Here 
the sport has “petered out,” for it’s too near 
the big city, you know. St. Paul at last, and 
I doff my hat to the birth place of FIeL_p 
AND STREAM,—the beautiful Minnesota city 
with its clean streets, handsome buildings 
and northern enterprise Here I meet a 
party of two friends down in 
Iowa,” and together we tour y, laying in 
an assortment of fishing and hunting 
paraphernalia, preparatory to a l [ 

k and business cares while 
we resume an old-time acquaintanceship on 
the part of the with the muskellonge 
and bass and partridge of Sawyer county. 


irom 





9 
tacklt 
week oT re 


laxation from wor 


writer 


CROWELI 


DESPER 


ADOES 
Bliffkins paused and glanced at Peter 
That gentleman, with an amused.expression 
mantling his classic features, was i I 
turously at the wallpaper on the ceiling 
through the pungent fumes of his 
deigned no reply.  Bliffkins bri 
\bsentmindedness, 
is the insignia of genius. I've noticed it in 
my own case. You just did yourself. And 
say—that word ‘genius’ calls it to mind—I 
was once acquainted with a man who fed his 
hens Diamond Dies to make them lay | 


ter 


zing i) 





some one has said 


+ 


Peters suddenly jerked himself to an erect 
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position 1 





1 
i 


} 





merr 
Hiet 





iowevel 
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} 











upon learnins 


tto 


cover and brin; 





into 
t a week or two. 
on the 


1 his chair and, with his cigar poised 
aloft inquisitively asked: 
“What night is this?” 
“Satur ‘ 





responded Robinson 
1s [wenty-two years ¢ 



































1e influence of the 





rs, were a luxury with 








Scape 














entertainin 











old man, 
don't 
ged to meet a party 
_ 1 ] > +} . 
ais qdown 








11S 


innocent-looki 
ig. In less th 


ore was brimfull of seidlitz powder 


at the 
ike a 


backyard it stood six 


away 


behind the 
scaped 


continued its 


I 











gre 
d rigl 


frequently 
enjoyment 
Spring 


I 


snipe 
found 





Arkansas 


point of giving up in 
1owever, beiore I hit upon a plan 
was at once as novel as it promised 
It lay between my re- 
seidlitz 1 fi I 
made me decide 











1 track a Ways a 





in close proximity to 


an two seconds 














among 











dunes, giving most exhilarating sport at the 
seaside with the ocean breezes cooling one as 
he works along and downs the plump birds as 
they take to wing. Summer woodcock shoot- 
ing follows, now wisely forbidden in some 
states Amid tangled swamps, deep with 
jack muck, often to your very waist, the cock 
| woods is to be found. Keeping close 
to cover and just overtopping the alders as 
he mounts in whistling flight, he makes a 
mark worthy of the most skilful snap shooter. 
It's a case of now you see him and now you 
dont Up and away through the heavy 
foliage, you shoot where you think he is and 
ratified, if you guess correctly, on seeing 
faithiul Don fetch the bird you have shot 
when you didn’t see it. Its hard, laborious 
work in the hot July days, and one frequently 
knocks off for half an hour's siesta on the 
margin of the swamp wherein to re 
ate and enjoy a cigar. Sometimes this 
same Summer woodcock shooting is to be had 
ooded growths, with little or no under- 
to mar the flight of the bird. Found 
amongst the skunk cabbages near springs or 











os ; 
overtlowing brooks, he makes a fair mark as 
he lazily mounts in the air and takes his er- 
ratic course through the tree spaces. The 


weather is sultry and he not only moves slow- 
ly but rarely flies a great distance. The same 
ground can be shot over again and again in 
an aiternoon, until the birds are pretty well 
cleaned up in that particular spot. 





In August the prairie chicken, gorged with 
grasshoppers, makes sport for the gunner who 
can visit the great wheat country of the 

thwest. It is much like shooting quail in 
a buckwheat field or a grass lot. The chick- 
ens, 1f not previously shot at, rise close to the 
gunner and afford easy shots. Later on they 
given to running before the dog and get- 
ting up wild. When driven out of a wheat 
I tl scatter in the long, thick 
prairie grass and be like before the 
dogs. Here fine single bird shooting is had 








ley will 


rocks 








ur le circumstances North, towards 
Canada, the sharptail grouse are found and are 
shot under the same conditions practically as 
the prairie chicken. They are fond of cover, 
tt! l,- } ] 1, - ) 1] + . 
e shape of brush heaps and small prairie 
ty 1 + |] - ] ~ . 

timber patches, and will frequently leave the 
stubble for such shelter. A hardier bird than 


ie chicken and stronger of wing, he 


will trequently fly beyond the range of vision, 
ma g it impossible to mark them down ac 
curately They, like the chickens, make 
pleasant shooting. In some cases the sports 

hoots them from horseback, the dogs 
ranging and finding the coveys, the hunter 
riding up on his pony and killing the birds as 
they flush. Usually a hunting wagon, with 
Cage tor relay of dogs, 1s taken This 1S 
driver 1 jog trot over the prairie grass and 

¢ 


ld, the dogs working ahead and to 





right and left until coming to a point, when 


rtsman jumps out and following up the 
covey as it 
If it 





s shoots his quarry. The 
| os a 


ghts in the distance is marked down 
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‘ 





be but a short flight the hunter follows it 
aloot, otherwise the wagon is at your back to 
carry you to the were the birds were 
marked down. It's pleasant, easy shooting 
as compared with duck and goose shooting in 
sleet and snow later on in the season 
September comes and with it begins the 
fight of the blue winged teal, the express 
trains of the ai These dainty morsels of 
duck-flesh hang around the prairie ponds or 
sloughs, affording most excellent shooting to 
the expert hunter. good 
blind on a rice lake, with moving flocks of 
teal flying up and down the lake, great sport 
can be had. Shooting teal coming down wind 
in a stiff gale is an art that requires the most 
udgment of Ten, twenty 
and even thirty feet allowance ahead of the 
bird is sometimes to bring him 
down. In the Dakotas the mallards begin to 
work south during September, feeding on the 
wheat fields as they come along and roosting 
at night upon the prairie sloughs. No finer 
duck can be served up than a plump, wheat 
fed mallard. They afford fine pass shooting 
as they journey from slough to slough or from 
feeding to roosting place. Strong of flight 
and wary in the extreme they tax a choke 
bore, primed with smokeless powder and 
chilled shot, to the limit Armed with a 
heavy down upon their breasts, which is in 
turn fortified with layers of solid fat, shot must 
be driven home to bring them down. Small 
shot and moderate charges of black powder 
simply accelerate their flight. If shot over 
decoys they offered perhaps the perfection 
duck shooting as they swing around in even 
flight above the stools. One who would make 
a heavily laden bag over decoys would fare 


spot 





Ensconced in a 


accurate distances 


necessary 


sixty yards up in the air. 

Redheads and canvasbacks afford magnifi 
cent sport above the decoys and when condi 
tions are right heavy bags of these table deli 
cacies are frequently made on the large lakes 
of the Northwest And whilst the man on the 
wheat fields is shooting ducks during the first 
days of October the man down east is hunt 
ing the quail, woodcock and partridg: 


t] side hills and hemlock 


amons 
he buckwheat fields, 
There are those who will admit that 
shooting the quail leads the 
open, where the covey is dis 


it pitches into the hedge 


growths 
for all around 
list. From the 


turbed feeding, tence 


for cover and with one man and dog on each 
side of the fence the birds get up ‘one by one 
until the whole flock is accounted for Chey 


may pitch into the woods and give great sport 
as they dodge among the If there is a 
briar swamp whose entanglements are such as 
to defy man and dog, and such 
swamps, into such cover the flock will fly and 
laugh you to scorn. They do not disdain the 
ntricacies of scrub-oak cover, and they find 
it not bad cover either, as they get up and 
make off, very frequently, untouched by the 
storm of leaden pellets hurled after them. 
They like a sunny nook in the corner of a 


trees 


there are 


















































is but twenty feet 











quently under s1 


you and them on the shortest poss 


nakes it awkward sometimes t 








coming down from the far north. being frozen 
out and forced to move to open watet rhe 
lakes and sloughs of the northwestern prairies 
are nightly covered with them. They are sus 
picious, wary birds and must be caretully cir 
cumvented. Pits are dug three feet deep by 
three tec wide in the open wheat fields, care 


y high and test your 12-gauge choke | 
loaded with 3 drams of smokeless and 1 4% 


ot chilled shot, to its utmost. Now and then 
with a BB you'll break a wing and br 
] to earth | 


old grey honker fluttering 
rds will not decoy well. But let the weather 








be rainy, toggy or better still, let a dri y 
sleet or snow storm come up and the cl s 

e that led, beaddled geese w V 

you e barn fowls coming to tl 

ed. | conditions you can settle 
scores W wary old gander that has 

) ed S 

eht Cle 
the 

ge fing Hat agmced 
t it N } - \ 
V-shaped flocl ul et 
lar out of gun shot is engrossing sport 
Then to hear their calls Lrow plainer nd 
plainer and to realize that the birds are shap 
ing their course for your decoys, not pre i 
tately but discreetly and circumspectly. It 
seems ages before they get within range. but 
t last they get right above you sixty 4 irds up, 
looking straight down at you in the pit and 
their one-le d tin brethren stuck in the 


cry tells you that they 


have seen enough and there being no chance 











of a ne r shot you arise in your pit and let 
fly at them. If you crack a neck or bre a 
wing down comes the goose with a thump 
upon the stubble that makes him rebound in 
the air If you just happen to wing tip one 
he comes down at an angle, a very obtuse 


elore you have chased that goose 


( finish you may cover a mile or more of 
heat stubble 
\ goose is a big object, but it can hide its 
} } ] ] 


he short wheat stubble so you can not find 








unless you actually walk upon it. When in 
such a predicament throw yourself prone upon 
the stubble, keeping your eyes directed where 
you think the goose may be. Before long a 





slender neck will cautiously stretch abo 





evel of the stubble to take bearings and then 

you arise and pick up your goose or chase 
m as the case may be 

anding in a goose pit from dawn t k 


on a bleak wintry day, with the air 

leet is somewhat trying 

the geese are flying you somehow forget 
how bleak and cold it is. 








fhen standing in a goose pit is hardly as 




















trying as shooting ducks and geese upon salt 
irom a battery, where one lies upon 
his back in a box with salt water and spray 


wate! 


drenching him through and through. Every 
bird shot under such conditions is earned, well 
earned, sometimes at the cost of rheumatism 
to be remembered. A box-like boat, 
with outlying, hinged table-top-like exten- 
sions, is floated out in the bay and into this 
you step and then lie flat upon your back. 
Around the float is scattered the decoys. As 
the ducks alight you sit bolt upright and shoot 
as the birds take wing. In open salt water 
the above is the method that has long been 
followed, but is now in some states forbidden. 
But the salt water snipe gunner has, during 
the Fall, had some rare sport with the yellow- 
legs, dowitch and other snipe, shot over de 
coys stuck in the sandy beach, as the gunner 
lies hid behind his salt grass blind further 
back upon the shore. Fine, clean sport 
this, on a bright day, with the ozone from the 
sea filling one’s lungs to repletion. 

The small sand snipe, not much larger than 
the reed bird, become the prey of the pot 
hunters. When the tide is almost in, the gun 
ner pushes his boat in the water and rows out 
a few yards from the beach line. The snipe 
do not mind his boat and are intent upon get 
ting their share of food from the exposed 
beach before the incoming tide covers it up. 
\s one spot after another is covered by the 
tide the hungry snipe concentrate upon some 
one spot on the shore higher than the rest, 
and here they flutter and tread upon each 
other in their eagerness to get a foothold upon 
the food bearing exposure. Now is the time 
for our pot hunter. With a seven gauge, 
twelve-pound gun, loaded with six drams of 


iong 


is 


A FLOKIDA 


WALTER 


THIS growing old becomes serious as in a 
big, « chair one looks backward twenty 
or so and recalls the different tramps 
g bags and contemplates a day’s shoot- 
for the morrow. 
We figure out the ground we wish to hunt 
and doubtfully hope our broken hip 
t bother; the details are gone over, the 
guns overhauled, the shells are placed in our 
belt and we dream of singles and doubles 
daylight, after the usual tropical break- 
fast, or rather bracer before breakfast, follow 
by a crust of bread and black coffee, we 
n the saddle and soon are in the piney 
ods with Old Bess and Terza Ann ranging 
with heads high in air eagerly winding the 
h morning air, laden with the balsam of 
pines for the first scent of Bobwhite. 
had ridden perhaps a half a mile from 
wn when the old girl suddenly swerved to 
le right and roaded up a hundred yards and 
pointed. We came up and dismounted, leav- 
mies to crop the scanty wire grass, 
ve approached the covey, Travers with 


asy 
yea! 
and bi 


no 
ie 
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powder and four ounces of number ten shot, 
he fires one barrel into the feeding snipe and 
the second one as the birds are in the air a 
foot or two from earth. Seemingly every 
shot tells, for the beach and water is strewn 
with their tiny bodies and are picked up by the 
bushel. The birds are picked and cleaned by 
the beach comber’s family and eventually find 
their way to Fulton Market. 

The humble and slowflying rail among the 
salt meadows gives some fine wing shooting. 
They are shot from scow poled along 
through the marsh, the birds flushing ahead 
A friend once 
out rail shooting during a very high tide when 
the meadows were submerged, located himself 
between two exposed points of meadow, the 


a 


of the boat as it is poled along. 


rest being under the water and shot at rails 
passing from point to point, back and for- 
wards, until his gun barrels got hot. A few 
days of such shooting would clean up a dis 
trict as far as rails were concerned. 

States are beginning to see the wisdom of 
close laws, and paid game-wardens. Quail, 
woodcock and partridge show in their in 
crease the results of restraining laws. Some 


day we will have that rainbow of birds, the 
Mongolian pheasant, in our woods and fields 
as the quail is to-day, reasonably plenty. 
Preservation and restriction will bring this 


about 

Profiting by the example of the past and 
buffalo—the prohibition of Spring duck 
shooting is being advocated. 

The killing of ducks and geese, lean and 
fishy from salt water Winter feeding, and on 
their way north to their breeding grounds, is 


gone 


gainst public policy, because, in time, it 
means extermination 

A air 

WS fA CUS o 

F. MICKLE 
his 12-guage Lancaster and I with my old 





Stephen Grant. Terza had ranged up within 


some fifty yards to the east of Old Bess and 

is backing beautifully I walked the covey 
up and four shots rang out and three birds 
fell to our guns, Travers bagging with each 
barrel, while I made a clean miss with my 
right, killing with my left. The birds were 

arked some 300 yards down a_ small 
branch, and after the dogs had retrieved the 
dead we walked slowly along, leaving the 


ponies to be picked up on our return; our 


horses being broken to be left in the field, the 
throwing the bridle reins over their heads 
being sufficient to remind them not to leave. 

The branch ran through a scrub, in places 


quite thick, and the birds refused to lay to the 
d but dodged about under and over the 
palmetto roots. We finally flushed three, two 
of them falling in the branch, the other on the 
opposite side; all being retrieved by the young 
bitch 

On reaching the horses, we sat down for a 
Ww minutes to get a breath. That duty done 


Te 
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we took to our saddles and again followed the 
dogs for perhaps a quarter of an hour, when 
Terza doubled up in a knot, having run right 
into a covey while she was meditating on last 
Sunday's sermon or something else 

There she stood with slobbering jaws, bulg- 
ing eyes and shaking as bad as a man with 
chills and fever. The old dog had a point 
some 30 or 40 yards from Terza—evidently a 
scattered covey and running. We got there 
in a hurry, and as I walked up to Terza the 
birds began to rise in front, back and all sides 
of us. Out of five shots we gathered four 
birds and after retrieving went to the old bitch 
who still staunchly held her point. Two birds 
flushed, and Travers downed them both, one 
dead, the other winged. I told Terza to 
fetch. She passed the dead bird, taking the 
trail of the cripple and followed it perhaps 
sixty yards, caught and was bringing it in a 
gallop when she came to a dead point with 
the cripple in her mouth 

Now, perhaps, it was not a picture that will 
remain with me till my old poll is still more 
bare and shiney, but it strikes me that it will. 
What a chance for a real game picture and my 
4x5 at home! Well, I told her to go on, and 
the bird sprang. I killed it and we took an 
other, just on account of the dog. The re 
mainder of the covey had scattered in every 
direction. We circled about a little, but the 
grass was getting dry and the sun pretty hot, 
so we concluded it was time for lunch, and 
rode to a cypress and unsaddled, built a fire to 
make the ever present coffee. Pine knots are 





Nv 


THIRTY years ago we read of Chadwick's 
at Barnegat and the scores of ducks made 
there by the lucky gunners with much the 
same longing as one might to-day have after 

Yellow- 


reading a graphic description of the 
stone 

We secured leave from the office for two or 
three days and prepared for our trip to Barne 
gat by laying in a supply of wads and caps in 
ion 1 supply of powder and 


Toms 


addition to an extri 
shot in flask and pouch \rriving at 


River, a small sail-boat was engaged to take 
us across to Chadwick's upon the Beach. It 
was a drizzling, lowering day with no wind, 
sO our progress was tedious. 

Ahead of the boat at a distance, approxi 


mately eighty to one hundred yards, was a 
loon disporting himself in the water The 
boat-man thinking to have a little fun excited 
ly called our attention to the bird and urged 
us to take a try at him 

Stepping forward of the mast I lay prone 
upon the deck. I had in my pocket some 
home-made wire cartridges, made by filling a 
cylinder of wire-screen with heavy 
manila paper, with shot and sealing the two 
ends securely. I tried these before leaving 
home and found them about as compact as a 
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plentiful and soon the fire roared. Penetrat- 
ing the gloomy cypress a hundred yards, we 
come to a pool that lying dark and deep in 
the everlasting shade was sweet, pure and 
cool. We drink long and deep, and then fill- 
ing our coffee boilers place them on the fire. 

While waiting the first boil we empty our 
coats, get our lunch out and handle the birds, 
not many to be sure, but enough for the shots 
fired. Eleven big fat fellows in their coats 
of ashy grey and velvet brown lay inanimate 
after their bold, swift flights only to be cut 
down by the chilled nines. 

Aiter lunch, a long, dreamy smoke; then, 
after feeding the dogs and ponies, we again 
go in quest of the finest game bird of the 
south 

We did not go a quarter of a mile when 
both dogs pointed on the edge of a broom 
sedge field; slipping in the shells and as the 
whirring covey takes to wing the sharp report 
of the 12-gauges call a halt and four birds are 
retrieved by the eager dogs. The covey scat- 
tered in a grassy slough and we got them up, 
one by one, seven birds falling while a lone 
bird sped to safety—eleven birds out of 
a covey of twelve. 

Taking the twelve-mile creek road, we can- 
ter home, counting out twenty-two quail and 
a jack snipe, a pleasant day’s fair sport such as 
to be had any day during the winter. And 
then the old bones ache and next day I hobble 
about and actually begin to think I'm growing 
old 


steel-coated Krag-Jorgenson bullet. But I 
took some with me thinking they might do to 
fire into a distant flock of geese 

When the boatman was not looking I slip 
ped one of these down the barrel of my gu 
Taking steady aim well over the distant loon, 
to allow for the drop, I pulled. Whether the 
bird dived because of the flash or not I do not 
know, but he dived and before his tail fea 
disappeared the cartridge cut its way throu 
the exposed feathers splashing the water up 
exactly where the bird went down. The loon 
surprised than the boatman and our- 
selves did not complete his swim under the 
water, but appeared at once upon the suriace 
where he went down and made frantic effort 
to fly, which he failed to do because of 
of wind. His vain beating of wings upon the 
water fooled us both into the belief that he had 
been hit, until he again dived down and came 
up fifty yards further away. And then th 
boatman broke loose about the close shooting 
qualities of my gun. In all his days he had 
never seen the like of shot being so closely 
bunched at such a distance. It gave him 
something to talk of for the rest of the sail 
over. Eventually the wind freshened up and 
we reached Chadwick’s late in the afternoon, 
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too late to do anything more than warm up 
at the cheerful fire and enjoy the sizzling of 
the ducks cooking, against the return of the 
gunners out on the salt marsh. In due course 
they came straggling in towards the beacon 
light on the boat landing and wending their 
way to the roomy dining hall and sitting-room 
displayed their bags. Luck had not been of 
the best, there being no wind all day and very 
few ducks on the wing. But before the savory, 
steaming supper was disposed of the birds 
were all shot over, again and again. 

At four next morning, loading our boat with 
decoys, we were off and finally reached one 
station consisting of a point of land jutting 
well out into the bay. Here we located our 
decoys, pulled the boat well up in the bushes 
and prepared for business. There was a fair 
breeze and the prospects were good. Whilst 
it was yet dark we lighted our pipes and kept 
our eyes on the east for the first streaks of 
dawn. Thinking to improve our blind we 
stood up when out from our decoys flushed 
half a dozen ducks. Whether they swam into 
the decoys from around the point or silently 
alighted when we were busy unloading our 
trap, we could not tell. 

With the first streaks of dawn the wind 
shifted and brought with it some sleet. Mark 
right! Here they come, a bunch of black 
duck As they hesitate over the decoys we 
manage to secure four. We hastily pour in 
the powder, send home the wads, pour in the 
shot and then fumble our caps as we fix them 
upon the nipples. 

The wind was driving our dead ducks to- 
wards us so we did not stir from our blind. 
Mark right! There were three distinct flocks 
of ducks in the distance making straight for 
our decoys. The last flock was black duck 
and we allow the first arrivals to circle and 
alight, but as the black duck come along to 
follow suit we again add to our score. 

lhe wind increased and the sleet would turn 
occasionally to heavy drifting flakes of snow. 
[he birds were on the move seemingly in a 
steady stream. Whilst we were on our knees 
loading, the ducks kept coming. Some would 
ght among the decoys, others would go 
over with a whirl and swish of wings barely 
nissing our heads. The thicker the snow- 
flakes flew the faster the ducks seemed to 

e our way. We found that it made very 
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THIS is a Fietp AND STREAM story. Our 

own. Mr. Russell, the Cowboy artist, 

enters incidentally. Mr. Russell doesn’t 
know about it, so we can tell the story. 


Long years ago, before Mr. Russell was 
born, and a languishing public looked in vain 
for FireLpD AND STREAM there was a man by 
the name of Clark Gov. William Clark is 
dead, but he happened to influence the civiliza- 
tion of a continent. Men speak about him 
yet. A man that is spoken about many years 
alter his death must have been somebody 
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little difference whether we stood up and load 
ed our pieces or kept under cover. The air 
was thick with snow and the wind brisk and 
fresh, the ducks paying more attention to the 
decoys, riding partly in the lea of the point, 
than to us. It seemed as if during our inter- 
vals of loading that a dozen flocks would pass 
us by, to the one shot at. The birds were fly- 
ing very low, in many cases on a level with 
our heads only to veer up in the air as they 
were almost upon us, making splendid marks 
as they checked their flight and altered their 
course upward. 

The sleet and wet snow were rapidly making 
snow-men out of us, covering us in a white 
mask from head to toe. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should have relished the fire- 
side rather than become a target for the snow 
laden air, but the excitement and exhilaration 
kept our blood to the boiling point. We 
found our shots were all at such close range 
that we dispensed with putting any wads upon 
our shot and to save us unbuttoning our coats 
we put our powder flasks, shot pouches, wads 
and caps under the folds of our rubber blank- 
ets. Placing our percussion caps bothered us, 
but we had no missfires. 

We kept at it until noon and by that time 
the ground was deep in snow and slush. We 
cleaned out our boat as best we could, worked 
along the shore and gathered our fallen birds 
missing a number that had fallen in the reeds 
and were covered with snow and then pulled 
for Chadwick’s, leaving the ducks still flying 
as if they delighted in nothing so much as a 
first class snowstorm. We had a bunch of 
birds that to us was perfectly satisfactory, so 
much so, that we were content to let them 
keep on flying for the rest of the day un 
molested, as far as we were concerned. 

I never remember being in such a warm 
duck corner before, or since for a matter of 
that. Often have I wondered what a man 
could have done under the circumstances with 
a breechloader. 

I think the rule holds good usually that 
when on good duck or goose ground the 
coming up of a snow or sleet storm will insure 
the best of shooting to the gunner in the right 
place at the right time. I wonder what has 
become of Chadwick’s! What a story the 
walls of that log-fire-warmed old sitting and 
dining-room could tell 
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Then Mr. Russell on his western ranche 
conceived an idea, and painted a picture. And 


there are generally ideas in Mr. Russell’s pic- 
tures or FIELD AND STREAM naturally would 
not publish them. This was a picture of the 
old-time explorer, Clark meeting with some 
Indians. The merit of the picture doesn’t en 
ter into the story. Readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM saw it months ago. And the original 
hung on the office wall. Even publishers and 
editors have an occasional artistic thought. 

Then the office boy announced a visitor, 
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card read, William Hancock Clark, 
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went on with our work. 
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we took to our saddles and again followed the 
dogs for perhaps a quarter of an hour, when 
Terza doubled up in a knot, having run right 
into a covey while she was meditating on last 
Sunday’s sermon or something else. 

There she stood with slobbering jaws, bulg- 
ing eyes and shaking as bad as a man with 
chills and fever. The old dog had a point 
some 30 or 40 yards from Terza—evidently a 
scattered covey and running. We got there 
in a hurry, and as I walked up to Terza the 
birds began to rise in front, back and all sides 
of us. Out of five shots we gathered four 
birds and after retrieving went to the old bitch 
who still staunchly held her point. Two birds 
flushed, and Travers downed them both, one 
dead, the other winged. I told Terza to 
fetch. She passed the dead bird, taking the 
trail of the cripple and followed it perhaps 
sixty yards, caught and was bringing it in a 
gallop when she came to a dead point with 
the cripple in her mouth. j 

Now, perhaps, it was not a picture that will 
remain with me till my old poll is still more 
bare and shiney, but it strikes me that it will. 
What a chance for a real game picture and my 
4x5 at home! Well, I told her to go on, and 
the bird sprang. I killed it and we took an- 
other, just on account of the dog. The re- 
mainder of the covey had scattered in every 
direction. We circled about a little, but the 
grass was getting dry and the sun pretty hot, 
so we concluded it was time for lunch, and 
rode to a cypress and unsaddled, built a fire to 
make the ever present coffee. Pine knots are 
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Penetrat- 
ing the gloomy cypress a hundred yards, we 
come to a pool that lying dark and deep in 
the everlasting shade was sweet, pure and 


plentiful and soon the fire roared. 


cool. We drink long and deep, and then fill- 
ing our coffee boilers place them on the fire. 

While waiting the first boil we empty our 
coats, get our lunch out and handle the birds, 
not many to be sure, but enough for the shots 
fired. Eleven big fat fellows in their coats 
of ashy grey and velvet brown lay inanimate 
after their bold, swift flights only to be cut 
down by the chilled nines. 


Aiter lunch, a long, dreamy smoke; then, 
after feeding the dogs and ponies, we again 
go in quest of the finest game bird of the 
south. 

We did not go a quarter of a mile when 
both dogs pointed on the edge of a broom- 
sedge field; slipping in the shells and as the 
whirring covey takes to wing the sharp report 
of the 12-gauges call a halt and four birds are 
retrieved by the eager dogs. The covey scat- 
tered in a grassy slough and we got them up, 
one by one, seven birds falling while a lone 
bird sped to safety—eleven birds out of 
a covey of twelve. 

Taking the twelve-mile creek road, we can- 
ter home, counting out twenty-two quail and 
a jack snipe, a pleasant day’s fair sport such as 
to be had any day during the winter. And 
then the old bones ache and next day I hobble 
about and actually begin to think I'm growing 


old. 
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THIRTY years ago we read of Chadwick's 
at Barnegat and the ducks made 
there by the lucky gunners with much the 
same longing as one might to-day have after 
reading a graphic description of the Yellow- 
stone. 

We secured leave from the office for two or 
three days and prepared for our trip to Barne- 
gat by laying in a supply of wads and caps in 
addition to an extra supply of powder and 
shot in flask and pouch. Arriving at Toms 
River, a small sail-boat was engaged to take 
us across to Chadwick’s upon the Beach. It 
was a drizzling, lowering day with no wind, 
so our progress was tedious. 

Ahead of the boat at a distance, approx! 
mately eighty to one hundred yards, was a 
loon disporting himself in the water. The 
boat-man thinking to have a little fun excited 
ly called our attention to the bird and urged 
us to take a try at him. 

Stepping forward of the mast I lay prone 
upon the deck. I had in my pocket some 
home-made wire cartridges, made by filling a 
cylinder of wire-screen covered with heavy 
manila paper, with shot and sealing the two 
ends securely. I tried these before leaving 
home and found them about as compact as a 


scores of 


steel-coated Krag-Jorgenson bullet. But I 
took some with me thinking they might do to 
fire into a distant flock of geese. 

When the boatman was not looking I slip- 
ped one of these down the barrel of my gun 
Taking steady aim well over the distant loon, 
to allow for the drop, I pulled. Whether the 
bird dived because of the flash or not I do not 
know, but he dived and before his tail feathers 
disappeared the cartridge cut its way through 
the exposed feathers splashing the water up 
exactly where the bird went down. The loon 
more surprised than the boatman and our- 
selves did not complete his swim under the 
water, but appeared at once upon the surface 
where he went down and made frantic efforts 
to fly, which he failed to do because of a lack 
of wind. His vain beating of wings upon the 
water fooled us both into the belief that he had 
been hit, until he again dived down and came 
up fifty yards further away. And then the 
boatman broke loose about the close shooting 
qualities of my gun. In all his days he had 
never seen the like of shot being so closely 
bunched at such a distance. It gave him 
something to talk of for the rest of the sail 
over. Eventually the wind freshened up and 
we reached Chadwick’s late in the afternoon, 
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too late to do anything more than warm up 
at the cheerful fire and enjoy the sizzling of 
the ducks cooking, against the return of the 
gunners out on the salt marsh. In due course 
they came straggling in towards the beacon 
light on the boat landing and wending their 
way to the roomy dining hall and sitting-room 
displayed their bags. Luck had not been of 
the best, there being no wind all day and very 
few ducks on the wing. But before the savory, 
steaming supper was disposed of the birds 
were all shot over, again and again. 

At four next morning, loading our boat with 
decoys, we were off and finally reached one 
station consisting of a point of land jutting 
well out into the bay. Here we located our 
decoys, pulled the boat well up in the bushes 
and prepared for business. There was a fair 
breeze and the prospects were good. Whilst 
it was yet dark we lighted our pipes and kept 
our eyes on the east for the first streaks of 
dawn. Thinking to improve our blind we 
stood up when out from our decoys flushed 
half a dozen ducks. Whether they swam into 
the decoys from around the point or silently 
alighted when we were busy unloading our 
trap, we could not tell. 

With the first streaks of dawn the wind 
shifted and brought with it some sleet. Mark 
right! Here they come, a bunch of black 
duck. As they hesitate over the decoys we 
manage to secure four. We hastily pour in 
the powder, send home the wads, pour in the 
shot and then fumble our caps as we fix them 
upon the nipples. 

The wind was driving our dead ducks to- 
wards us so we did not stir from our blind. 
Mark right! There were three distinct flocks 
of ducks in the distance making straight for 
our decoys. The last flock was black duck 
and we allow the first arrivals to circle and 
alight, but as the black duck come along to 
follow suit we again add to our score. 

The wind increased and the sleet would turn 
occasionally to heavy drifting flakes of snow. 
The birds were on the move seemingly in a 
steady stream. Whilst we were on our knees 
loading, the ducks kept coming. Some would 
alight among the decoys, others would go 
over with a whirl and swish of wings barely 
missing our heads. The thicker the snow- 
flakes flew the faster the ducks seemed to 
come our way. We iound that it made very 
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THIS is a Fie_p AND STREAM story. Our 
very own. Mr. Russell, the Cowboy artist, 
enters incidentally. Mr. Russell doesn’t 
know about it, so we can tell the story. 

Long years ago, before Mr. Russell was 
born, and a languishing public looked in vain 
for FieL>D AND STREAM there was a man by 
the name of Clark Gov. William Clark is 
dead, but he happened to influence the civiliza- 
tion of a continent. Men speak about him 
yet. A man that is spoken about many years 
after his death must have been somebody 
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little difference whether we stood up and load- 
ed our pieces or kept under cover. The air 
was thick with snow and the wind brisk and 
fresh, the ducks paying more attention to the 
decoys, riding partly in the lea of the point, 
than to us. It seemed as if during our inter- 
vals of loading that a dozen flocks would pass 
us by, to the one shot at. The birds were fly- 
ing very low, in many cases on a level with 
our heads only to veer up in the air as they 
were almost upon us, making splendid marks 
as they checked their flight and altered their 
course upward. 

The sleet and wet snow were rapidly making 
snow-men out of us, covering us in a white 
mask from head to toe. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should have relished the fire- 
side rather than become a target for the snow 
laden air, but the excitement and exhilaration 
kept our blood to the boiling point. We 
found our shots were all at such close range 
that we dispensed with putting any wads upon 
our shot and to save us unbuttoning our coats 
we put our powder flasks, shot pouches, wads 
and caps under the folds of our rubber blank- 
ets. Placing our percussion caps bothered us, 
but we had no missfires. 

We kept at it until noon and by that time 
the ground was deep in snow and slush. We 
cleaned out our boat as best we could, worked 
along the shore and gathered our fallen birds 
missing a number that had fallen in the reeds 
and were covered with snow and then pulled 
for Chadwick’s, leaving the ducks still flying 
as if they delighted in nothing so much as a 
first class snowstorm. We had a bunch of 
birds that to us was perfectly satisfactory, so 
much so, that we were content to let them 
keep on flying for the rest of the day un- 
molested, as far as we were concerned. 

I never remember being in such a warm 
duck corner before, or since for a matter of 
that. Often have I wondered what a man 
could have done under the circumstances with 
a breechloader. 

I think the rule holds good usually that 
when on good duck or goose ground the 
coming up of a snow or sleet storm will insure 
the best of shooting to the gunner in the right 
place at the right time. I wonder what has 
become of Chadwick’s! What a story the 
walls of that log-fire-warmed old sitting and 
dining-room could tell. 


= Q I Ic: 
Then Mr. Russell on his western ranche 
conceived an idea, and painted a picture. And 


there are generally ideas in Mr. Russell's pic- 
tures or FIELD AND STREAM naturally would 
not publish them. This was a picture of the 
old-time explorer, Clark meeting with some 
Indians. The merit of the picture doesn’t en- 
ter into the story. Readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM saw it months ago. And the original 
hung on the office wall. Even publishers and 
editors have an occasional artistic thought. 

Then the office boy announced a visitor, 
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whose card read, William Hancock Clark, 
and we thought he was an ordinary Clark and 
went on with our work. 

That didn’t seem to worry Mr. Clark, for 
he walked carelessly around the office and in- 
spected things in a gentlemanly sort of way. 
And the pencils kept grinding out the copy. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” we heard in well 
modulated tones that told of drawing-rooms 
and receptions. And then some one express- 
ed the kindly hope that he wouldn't. 

Some of us turned and looked at the tall, 
well set up figure of the man we had consider- 
ed a fashionable dawdler who had come up 
to kill an half-hour or work a puff. 

3ut there was something in the face 
looked into the Russell picture that we for- 
got the carefully trimmed moustache and 
beard, gloved hand and accurately carried 
cane. We saw in the face of the well groomed 
man of a fashionable world the likeness of him 
whom Russell had shown shaking hands with 
Indians when the century was young. 

Can I get that picture?” he said in such an 
anxious way that all of us paused. Men buy- 
ing valuable pictures are not hovering around 
frequently, and the publisher's hands fluttered 
over some printing accounts. 

‘That is a story of my grandfather's life. I 
want it.” 

And Major Clark’s cheeks flushed at the 
thought that his ancestors had been remem 
bered. 

In the Army and Navy club at Washington 
the story by the brush of Russe!l hangs and 
speaks of days that unfortunately we Ameri- 
cans half forget. 


that 


NO more pleasing holiday giit or more 
opportune time could be chosen to display the 
“good-fellowship” of the season than a pre- 
sentation of FIELD AND STREAM for a year, 
beginning with this beautiful Christmas num- 
ber. \ handsome presentation card, which 
is set forth in our advertising columns, will 
be forwarded with the December number and 
premium picture upon receipt of the name 
and address of the donee, and the subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar. 


IN the “New Year” 


promise as 


number, FIELD 
STREAM interesting features and 
probably more diversified than its present 
Xmas edition. It has been a gratifying fact 
to the publisher, the assurance by its numer- 
ous friends, that each succeeding number ex- 
cels its predecessor. It shall be our endeavor 
to continue our record. Dr. Henry Yorke 
will contribute an article of extreme interest. 
“Duck Flights, Past and Present.” Mary E 
Chamberlain is a new figure in the field of 
journalism, but one that will be well known 
in the future if her present contribution, 
which will appear, ‘Captain Jack,” is an in- 
dex of her powers. It is a western story of 
peculiar strength and savors of the prince of 
story-tellers, Bret Harte. “Camps of the 
Nomads,” by E. P. Jaques, already known 
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to our readers, is written in the best vein that 
the friends of this thoroughly practical, mod 
ern edition of Frank Forester could wish. 


Among other good things, Col. Fred Mather’s 
story of “Some Trout and a Muskrat” will be 
found interesting, as also “A New Year's 
Reminiscence” by Dr. T. L. Forster, relating 
to sport in the South. The number will please 
not only sportsmen in general but their wives, 
their sisters, etc. 

THE many friends of our former editor 
and old-time friend, will be glad to know that 
he is in splendid health and spirits as evidenc- 
ed by the following letter recently received 
from Fayetteville, N. C., where he is spending 
the winter: 

“T have your October and November num 
bers, with all their seasonable delights. How 
indefatigable you are in the monthly make-u 
of the magazine! With such weather-brown 
ed and case-hardened contributors as you 
manage to secure for the FIELD AND STREAM, 
you ought to run your competitors clean out 
of sight! Your camp-fire narratives 
the unmistakable odor of pitch pine and In- 
dian tan; in comparison with which the oth- 
ers are suggestive of nothing but burnt socks. 
I hope your Christmas list of subscribers will 
enlarge to the liberal proportions deserved. 

Cuas. HALLocK.” 


WHAT the 


pany is to 


great Hudson 
London so is the 


Bay Fur Com- 


house of E. AI- 


brecht & Son to St. Paul, Minn., the centre 
of the fur trade of the United States. It has 
been the privilege of the publisher of Fretp 


AND STREAM to not only have had years oi 
personal acquaintance with the house but al- 
so its manner of conducting business. As is 
well known there are few articles of modern 
commerce so capable of misrepresentation 
and fraud as that of furs. Much must be re- 
lied upon the dealer and in Messrs. Albrecht 
not only can every confidence be placed but 
probably the best assorted collection of 
in America displayed for his selection. ~* 
trade extends throughout the United 
and our readers who contemplate holiday pur- 
chases in this line should send for the cata- 
logue.of this house whose success is based on 








nearly fifty years of experience and honorable 
dealing. Being “first hands” in every process 
of manufacture their prices are naturally the 


lowest possible 


READERS of Fietp ann StREAmM will be 
particularly pleased with the beautiful illus 
tration of ruffed grouse which appears in this 
number. This plate is a reproduction of a 
water color painting by Gerard Rutgers Har 
denberg, artist, naturalist and sportsman 
Mr. Hardenberg hardly needs introduction to 
sportsmen residing in the East who are {fa- 
miliar with his work and we cheerfully intro- 
duce an example from his brush to those of 
our readers in other parts of the United States 
and the Canadas, who have not enjoyed this 
pleasure. Mr. Hardenberg’s studio is at New 
Brunswick, N 
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PLEASE SAY 


Kennel = For Sale « Wants 


~ Advertisements in this column three cents a word, 
Send money with order. 
FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds. 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 
FOR SALE~—-Thoroughbred 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, III. 





Rookwood Ken- 


Dochshundes. Black 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed English Setters; Lady Oth- 
ello, two years old. Further particulars cheerfully 
given. Jas. E. Kellogg, Box 641, Two Harbors, Minn. 

EXCHANGE—Excellent 5x8 camera, case, tripod, 
plate-holder, value $28; for two puppies, male and fe- 
male Pointer or Irish Setter. Write H. H. Willard, 
Mazomanie, Wis. 


FOR SALE, Etc. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 
to 20 oz. Hunter's knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co.. Pa. 


FOR SALE 
sizes. 
buffalo heads. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Mounted specimens. 
lope, buffalo, and other heads. 
and mounted by the best taxidermist 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Schutzen Rifle, a Stevens’ latest model, 
No, 54 pattern, 32-40, 32 inch barrell, list price $70., new. 
Price $40 , address this office. 

TO TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—AlIl the wild fur 
bearing animals in natural colors with key sent post- 
paid for 20cts. Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide, most 
practical Guide ever published, so cts , or all together 


—1,200 buffalo horns in the rough, all 


Deer, elk, ante- 


in the West. 


60 cts. Stamps or Order preferred. N. W. Hide and 
Fur Co., aeneam Minn. 
FOR SALE—’oy Model Chainless Bicycle, Camera» 


Gramophone. All new and suitable for Holiday gifts. 
Address this office. 


‘LANTERN SLIDE COLORING 


Lantern slides artistically colored by a new process, 
and ina way which has commanded admiration. Cor- 
respondence invited. MRS. FRED. MATHER, No. 63 
Vinden Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chevy Chase Sporting Farm 


FOR SALE 
1292 Acres. Comfortable dwelling and all neces 
sary out-buildings. Fields well stocked with Turkey 
Quail, Snipe, Woodcock, Pheasant and Deer, and t! 1e 
streams with Duck. 3 





Price, 38,000 


C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 


A calendar for ’99, illustrated 
with pictures of typical et 


DOGS 


of various breeds, will be issued by the middle 
of December, Send for one, enclosing 7 cents 
in stamps, to 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
239-245 East 56th St., New York 


BOOK ON POG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V. S. 
NEW YORK 





1293 Broadway, - - 


YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD 


Also several extra fine specimens of mounted | 


All select specimens | 





two subscribers. in pz ape rt, and three. 


AND STREAM vii 


‘CHIC AND I 


The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 

Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.5¢. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or F RE E as a premium for 
in cloth edition. 


WITHOUT THE WHIP 
Crainere years’ experience. . .. . 


. FORCE SYSTEM 
che Amateur 
By ED. PF. HABERLEIN 
a practical trainer of thirty 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition, 


Brush, Sedge and Stubble 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


A PICTURE BOOK OF THE SHOOTING FIELDS AND 
FEATHERED GAME OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Sportsman's Society takes pleasure in present- 
ing this work—confident that it has no competitor in 
he world’s lite It is < 
sene folio containing twenty-five full page pictures in 
color, twenty-five full-page studies of game birds, and 


ature. 1 magnificent art book,a 


over three hundred text illustrations. Theauthor has 
spent many years in the preparation of this work, and 
hastraveled from one end of the continent to the other 
with gun, color-box and camera. The work, in a most 
artistic manner, represents America picturesque as 
an artist nimrod saw it in his rambles after feathered 
game. 
For Sale by Subscription Only 


Published in 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Orders may be 


sent to FIELD AND STREAM office 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF 


Snow Shoes 
Moccasins 
Toboggans 


LARGEST STOCK 
LARGEST VARIETY 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


Guns and Sporting Goods 
Established 1855 ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Vili PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


a “|THE PLACE — 


| T0 BUY Guns ane Soaring 
Game IS WHERE THEY ARE USED 


Preserves Hunters’ Supplies, Fishing Tackle, Tents, Boats, 
Camp Outfits. Largest and Best Stock in the 
They have some splendid tracts suitable for that pur- | United States. 


pose along the Gulf Coast M. F. Kennedy & Bros, 
IN WESTERN FLORIDA Cor. Robert and 3d Sts. St. Paul, Minn, 


IN MIDDLE FLORIDA and 


IN SOUTHERN FLORIDA Revolvin g Seat 
seca ai tain, 0d sh SHELL BOX 


OR 


Particulars on application. State size of tract | ALL IN ONE 
wanted and location preferred. 
Send for circular, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM, 
A. = LANGELLIER to the manufacturer, 


405 Fisher Building Chicago, Itt. JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


VIA THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


A New and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
Leaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 

10:30 p. m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 


composiTE CAR—Cont: qning Reading, Writingand 
Smoki28 Room, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bath 


BIG Land Grant Co. which owns 2,000,000 | 

acres in FLORIDA, authorizes me to 

sell large, solid bodies of its lands, at nominal 
prices (soc. to $1.00 per acre), for 





Lands covered with virgin timber, and also valuable 
for grazing. 
THEY ALSO HAVE SOME 
GULF ISLANDS 


Gameand Fish abound in the districts. Deer, Bear, | 
Coon, Wild-cat, Squirrel, Turkey, Quail, Duck, etc. | 














—— 


Room, 
COMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 


SLEEPING CARS—Containing Twelve Sections, 
State Rooms and Drawing- Roo ms 
DINING oo In which all Meals are served A LA 
CART 
sel with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas. 

A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES. 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Entire train runs through without change. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 








T.G. WARNER. Vice Ww. BL Dopprine : . a IMé 
H.C, TOWNSEND Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Ag: 
8ST. LOUIS, MO 
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SEL BLACK & 
COMPENSATING 3 SS NITRO 
TAKING iP jars Cecile eee) POWDERS 
EAR 7 PRICE BUT LITTLE MORE THAN ONE HALF THAT OF ANY ) mee EJECTORS 
OTHER GOOD GUN & ARE GUARANTEED IN THE MOST POSITIVE TERMS. ; , NON EJECTOR. 
ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA.NY. FINE HAMMER & HAMMERLESS GUNS . : 
WASDAWORAwIF wow wy 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW 


PREVENTS RUST 


Cleans, Lubricates 


Used and recommended by Fire Art 


Manufacturers. 
OIL 


is indispensible to the 


| GUNNER, CYCLIST, 


Ask your dealer for it. 
free on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


G. W. COLE &CO., 


Genuine 
IMoosebide 
Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Hand made Meccasins and 
Pacs of every description, and 
Web Snow Shoes narra 
adapted forthe. . 





Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


The Automatic Reel. 







THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT 


as an 


nite sl By 
Finger —— that holds 
— YAWMAN & ERBE, | 
Send for Manufacturing Co., 
Catalogue Rochester, N. Y. 


Artistic |: 


Tailoring 
T. T. REINHARDT 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 


THIRD FLOOR, ROOM G 
Repairing and Cleaning. 


TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


Sample bottle 


141 Broapway, N. Y. 





Klondike 


Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. 


It will wind uptheline | 
hundred times as fast | 
other reel in the | 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish 


Mackintosh Coats Repaired 


IT IN THE FIELD AND §S 





STREAM 


00-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-00-0-0 


7000 — in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 

1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 2 
of hand and machine loaded shells. g 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of Ili to 120 Michigan Ave, 

the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 

MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


ceoovveeovseovsevaeoone090g 


00-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-00-00 


= FREE GUN 


CATALOGUE Z 

196 Pages. CAMP 
OUTFITS, 

NETS, SEINES, 

CAMERAS, 

Sewing Machines. 

ELZER ARMS CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Largest Sporting Coods House in America. 


SAFETY POCKET UE 















. 
SE THAT Ne i 
FOLDS BAGK INTO once 
WHEN IN USE. i 


The most convenient, durable and hand- 
some Implement ever devised for sports- 
men’s use. Just fits your hip pocket. 

For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on re- 
ceint of 82.50. (Send for circular.) 


Mawnurac TURED BY W. & , MARBLE, 


LADSTONE, Mic 3 
___ Baaeescecs a 


am TERS’ 
PNEUMATIC 
RECOIL PAD 


Warmly recommend: 
ed by those who have 
used it. Indis —, 
atthe Traps. all 
recoil. Money ~ und- 
edif not satisfactory, & 
pad promtly returned, 
PRICE $1.50 











Has come to stay. 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo, 












FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS | 


ZIMMERMAN’S | TIGHT SHELL"? SHOOTING PICTURE. 





EVERY ONE pee promptly sends to this office one dollar for a year’s subscription or renewal, IN 

VANCE, will receive, free of cost, a copy of this justly celebrated picture, ‘““THE TIGHT 

SHELL,” size 16x25, a. oe the finest process of modern art. In NO OTHER WAY can this picture be had except 
to pay the price, $3.50. Address, JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher ‘‘ Field and Stream,’’ New York. 

SPE Anyone (including subscribers) who sends us four new subscribers and $4.00 can have a year’s 

subscription or renewal and the picture free. It is easy to get four names fora publica- 

tion that stands at the head of its class, especially when you mention this picture offer. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM Xili 








Steam Yacnrs, Nariria Launches 


Marine Engines, Water Tube Boilers. 


The largest, most modern and complete Yacht 
Building Plant in the world. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue, 


GasEnginedPowerCohas.L Seabury &Co, 


CONSOLIDATED. 





= MORRIS HEIGHTS, . - NEW YORK. - 
MORRIS CANVAS CANOES « Aico VJapor Punting Launch. « 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


11 |) NLA —= 
Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. | 





‘**Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.”’ Motor controlled from 

LAND ESTATE FO SALE bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches. 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3,5, 7 andiz2h p. Noli- 

censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar- 

s anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No 

Fine Yachting Harbor disagreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 


z . 1898 Catalogue. MARINE VAPOR ENGINE CO., 
See advertisement on another page ft. Jersey ave., Jersey City, N.d. 


— ath afl afl Pie i af ol Pic 2 2 al hie 22s aha 









Catalogue 


Before You Eat Him 9 | """* > 


If you hook him on a Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, you’re sure to ‘‘catch” him. Then 
you can eat him at your leisure: See ? 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. BRISTOL, CONN. 











Catch Your Fish | Send for M 
__i4 





During the winter while you are thinking of a boat you are going to use 
an your Spring hunting and fishing trips write us for information as to our 
“Iron Sides” Hunting Canoes; for any purpose paddling Canoes are used, they 
will be found superior to anything you have tried. 

E. D. ANDERSON OUTING SPECIALTY CO. 
a GENESEO, ILL. 








PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS 


Men whose success in whatever they engage depends on perfect physical condition, will be 
interested in the claims made for The Niagara Vapor Bath Cabinet. 


A hunter, John C. Bayer, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “‘! began to feel as though 
my happy hunting days were over. Thought | was getting old ; my joints were getting 
stiff, and a day's outing after game always needed another day to rest up in. Since! 
am using The Niagara Vapor Bath | feel like a new man. It keeps me limbered up and 
in good shape for work or sport. 


The Niagara Vapor Bath, if used regularly, keeps a man in the most perfect physical condition, 
keeps his system aglow, his weight normal, his head free and clear, his muscles pliant and elastic, and 
not only prevents but also cures some of the most stubborn cases of rheumatism, sciatic, gout, and com- 
pletely eradicates all the ailments arising from over indulgence in liquor or food. 

IN BUYING A Get one with a steel frame that stands on the floor. Get 
one with a thermometer attachment, Don’t go it blind—a 
bath that is too hot or not hot enough will be of no benefit 

VA POR BATH to you. Get one that you can return and have your money 
back if not satisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting booklet that will tell you all about Vapor Baths, 
Vapor baths are an acknowledged household necessity. ‘Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur 
or Medicated Baths at home, 3c. Purifies system, produces cleanliness, health, strength. Pre- 


vents disease, obesity. Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Malaria, Eczema, 
Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Troubles. Beautifies Complexion. 


PRICE OF NIAGARA BATHS, $5.00 
JONES & CO., Manufacturers, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT M. I. AGENTS WANTED 


THE VITAL POINTS 2m" | 


In selecting a Camera, are: 





“renee 


COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 








LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 





to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 
Is A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. ‘ 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices - . - CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


AN you think of anything more pleasantly surprising or more thoroughly delight- 
ful on Christmas morning than to be the means of introducing right into the 
Family Circle, through the indestructible and wonderfully life-like reproductions of 
the Gram-o-phone, voices of sweet singers and great orators, and the music of the best 
bands and finest soloists in the world ? 

Better, ten times over, than a banjo, a cornet, a violin or trombone, for it is all 
these and many more, as played by their respective masters. 

And it isn’t a mere transient pleasure you are thus affording, but a source of the 
most varied entertainment for years to come, and of the very highest class, new 
records being made of everything that becomes popular in the amusement world as 
fast as it makes a ‘‘ hit."’ 





«¢The best thing of the kind I know of 
to entertain oneself and friends,’’ 
writes the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. Its reputation is already world-wide. One 
was recently ordered for the Imperial Palace in Constantinople; even the Sultan 
apparently recognizing the fact that for Making Home Attractive, there’s nothing 
like the Gramm-o-phone. 


Do not confound it with 
instruments using wax rec- 
ords that are ruined by a 
touch, or with those that have 
been discredited by using 
records that are fraudulent. 
Our records are all 
(1)—Flat, not cylindrical. 
(2)—Permanent. 
(3)—Signed as proof of authenticity. 
(4)—Made by experts. 





Gram-o-phone Record. 


SPECIAL OFFER 3y special arrangement any one whose name is on the subscription 
books of Field and Stream can, for a short time, obtain it AT 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ONCE, on the instalment plan—$5.00 down and $3.00 per month for 


To Fi seven months. Money refunded, less express charges, if instrument 
0 Field and Stream ;, not satisfactory and is returned immediately. 
} 


Price of instrument complete, $25. Records 50 cents each ; also a $15 style. 


Some Places where the Gram-o-phone may be seen: 
wafiitien Slaw 


Philadelphia, I Bla & Sor New Or » a Wi Barre, Pa.—Perry I 

(1103 it Street.) Philadelphia, Pa.—Harbach & Co., Scranton, I Perry Br 
opr 1,M M. P. ¢ way. Filbert st.) Louisville, K 1. Wt ius & Bre 
Albany, N. ¥ tas Richmond, \ H Minor Co, San Francisco, rt Clay & ( 
Trov, N. ¥ i se } ’ t WwW ir DD. ¢ & ¢ 
Salt I ( { D. O. ¢ 1 Ss « Koch Char 3.« H 
St. P Ww. ( kK Kan M 5 A 
d Ro 










AGENTS IN ALMOST EVERY CIT) HR ( Hi T THE UNITED STATES. 


For particulars, printed matter, etc., address the NATIONAL GRAIM-O-PHONE CO., 874 Broadway, New York. 














AN IDEAL HOLIDAY OR BIRTHDAY GiFT 


The Sportsman's Delight 


HH tt 











Have you a satisfactory place in which to keep your outfit, where you can 
always put your hands on what you want and when you want it? 


Here is a first-class article for this purpose, QUARTERED OAK FRONT, 


fine POLISHED FINISH, CLAW 
FEET, RIFLE-TWIST MOULD. 
ING. Size, 72 inches high; 38 


inches wide; and {6 inches deep: | 


extremes. Has two large, double- 


thick No. { glass doors, 14x50 each, F 


Has a 


PORTABLE WRITING OR 
LOADING TABLE. 


Plenty of room for all your hunt- 
ing and fishing outfit under lock 
and key. 

A first-class piece of furniture, 
fit for the best room in your house. 
Will last a lifetime, and can be 
handed down to the next gener- 
ation. 

It would be cheap enough at forty 
or fifty dollars, but we put the price 








ny 


low, and ask but $25.00 from every 
one alike. Well crated f. 0. b. the | 


cars. Imitation mahogany at same 


price. 


IF YOU CAN’T SPARE 
THE $25.00 


send us twenty new subscribers and | 


$15.00, or get all your friends in 
various parts of the country to help 
you secure seventy-five new sub- 


scribers and we will send you one § 


FREE. Your friends will thank 
you ever after for acqainting them 


with FIELD AND STREAM, and 


our $3.50 “TIGHT SHELL” picture makes it very easy to secure subscribers. 
Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, New York 


and make all remittances payable to JOHN P. BURKHARD 
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SEE PAGE II FOR CHOICE OF OTHER PICTURE OFFERS 





NO, II. A LAST LOOK AT MAMA 
NO. I. WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 
NO. III. TIRED OUT 
At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 
puppy life in an enlarged size. Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 
executed than here shown. ‘These puppies were born in the field, which lends additional interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 


The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a year’s 
subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadwav, N. Y. 





WOODLAND JERSEY A. K. C. 48139. 


The typical, Prize Winning Black Cocker Spaniel, who stands at the head of the celebrated 
Woodbine Kennels. One of the best types of Cockers now living. Superbly built, muscular, active 
and intelligent. A clean cut head, good square muzzle, even mouth, dark eyes, fine ears, well _— ribs, 
body compact and well coupled, straight legs with heavy bone and finely feathered. Very heavy coat 
of a silky texture. Fee $10, to approved limited number. Matured and young stock usually for sale 
ata reasonable price. Write for what you want. Mention “FIELD AND STREAM,” and all questions 
will be cheertully answered. WOODBINE KENNELS, Newaygo, Mich. 
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"IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


The Man Behind The Gun, 


in sport as well as 
in war, needs 


sh” ‘ 





It 
Cb endurance; is at once food 
e and drink for 

Men, 
Women 


Children. 


With a bottle of Vigoral and % 









fying lunch is always at hand, ¢ 


delicious relish for game cooked at 
the camp fire. Vigoral comes in 
25 cent and 50 cent jars, at grocers 
and druggists, or will be sent by§ 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of- price 


and your dealers name. 


ARMOUR’S ARMY AND NAVY ART CALENDAR for 1899. The 
sentimental side of Military and Naval life most beautifully brought 
out. Originals painted from life this year. A six sheet calendar 
10x12*, lithograph printed in twelve colors on fine art plate stock 
something new and good. Send six two-cent stamps for cost of 
mailing and postage. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


‘Concentrated Beef,” | 


gives strength andj 


cracker in your hunting bag, a satis 





aaa 
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1 and 
: food 


rocers 
‘nt by 
‘ price 


9. The 





Rare Pictures free to new subscribers. — see page ii. 


AZ 


1 Merry Christmas 










We wish all our friends, patrons 
and sportsmen generally 















WE believe all those who use KING’S 
SEMI-SMOKELESS RIFLE and 
PISTOL CARTRIDGES, NEW  VIC- 
TOR SHELLS loaded with KING’S 
SMOKELESS Powder, or, in fact, any 
of our products, are always pleased in the 
knowledge of having the best goods that 
skill and unrivalled facilities can produce. 


|F you are one of the few not yet ac- 
quainted with their merits, resolve to 











: 


try them in 
1699 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


KING POWDER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







Do not miss the New Year numbe 
SUINTHetvevvveveevenernennoeevnnvenernoeeverrnet ee rt tft 


Stil| ——t 


sm, \ Another 
= Championship 


FOR 


uy DONT 


Smokeless 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4th, 1898, Fred Gilbert shot 
Du Pont Smokeless Powder and won the Sportsmen’s Review Cham- 
pionship Cup, killing 96 out of 100 live birds. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


fF. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


SHOOT SMOKELESS 
ae 
HAZARD B | ul e ees POWDER 


- Ribbon” 


J. A.R. ELLIOTT SHOT IT AND WON Kansas Ci 
Star Cup from CHAMPION FRED. GILBERT at Ch aon , 
April 26, 1898. Score, go to 84. 

Defende ed it againt Rv )LLO O. HEIKES at ey sas 
City, May 7,1898. Score, on 33. Won final po — on of 
this Cup, wansas Citv, May 21, by aclean score of 2 

CHAS. W. BUDD’ SHOT. IT AND WON The Sc chmel- 
zer Championship Trophy, Reversed Angles, by score 

of 96, possible soo. The highest scc sre recorded for the 
Tro hy, Des Moines, Iowa, Monday, May 13, 1898. 
on Kansas City Star Cup, May 20, by a score of 40 
birds straight. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY 
44, 46 and 48 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK CITY Bet sf: 
OR ITS BRANCH OFFICES CHAS. W. BUDD. 


Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Cos uate : rg Tenn. ago, I Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Kansas City, Mo. New Or! 5 Pittsbugh, Ps St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENCIES AT ALL PROMINENT POINTS 


FT rtrreretr y 


PRESS OF W. F. VANDEN HOUTEN, 247-249 PEARL STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
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